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A Sabbath for Brain-workers. 


EVERYBODY will readily admit that the man who works with 
his brain needs one day of rest in seven quite as much as he who 
labors with his arms, his legs, and the muscles of his back ; and 
it is therefore unnecessary to say anything upon this point. 
But there are people, and people of good sense too, who believe 
that upon every Sunday the brain-worker ‘has just as good oppor- 
tunities of rest, if he chooses to accept them, as are enjoyed by 
those who work with their bodies. But the man who labors 
with his head knows that this is not the case. On Sunday, 
among the respectable people in our country, all the exercises 
and observances proper to the day are merely a continuation of 
the weekly labors of the brain-worker. They are all mental, and 
were intended, and still admirably serve, as a change and rest 
from physical labor. The tired legs and arms, and the wearied 
muscles of the back can rest all day unless their owner happens 
to be a car-conductor, or some one else outside the pale of ordi- 
nary privileges. Their intellectual powers, which too often have 
an easy time of it during the week, are now called upon to exer- 
cise themselves. This exercise, to whatever extent it may be 
carried, is generally of benefit to the ordinary working power of 
the man, for it does not need the co-operation of his muscles, and 
they can rest as much as they please. But to the brain-worker 
no such opportunity is given in the ordinary exercises of the re- 
ligious world on Sunday. He cannot listen to a sermon with his 
legs, join in the services of the churches with his arms, nor carry 
on improving conversations with the muscles of his back. For 
these he must use the same weary brain with which he has toiled 
through the week. Re-creation of vigor, which comes as readily 
from the exercise of other forces than those employed during 
the ordinary days of labor as from absolute rest of the whole 
system, is not for him. What he needs to do is what the laboring 
man does all the week. He wants physical exercise, and he 
wants to take it freely and cheerfully, with a clear conscience in 
the sight of all the world. 

Now the point of the present article is this : It is impossible for 
the brain-worker who respects the usages of society, and the 
religious feeling common in our country, to have on Sunday the 
rest and recreation that is necessary to him. He should have a 
day of rest which would fall upon a week-day. In anything that 
may be said in support of this position it is not desired to urge 
any change in regard to what respectable and religious people 
consider it proper to do on Sunday. Forms of restful and in- 
vigorating exercise needed by the man who works with his head 
are many and various, and nearly all of them are such as cannot 
satisfactorily be indulged in on Sunday. Itis true that society 
permits a man to take a walk on that day, but this is not sufficient. 
During much of the year walking is not pleasant, often not 
possible, and besides becoming in time a monotonous perform- 
ance it does not give the recreation needed. Whether the walk 
be solitary or in company, the mind is apt to work quite as 
much as the legs. All out-door sports and recreations, all 

leasant forms of labor in garden, farm, or orchard; all 
ammering and tinkering in workshop ; all fishing and hunting ; 
and day-long rambles and scrambles over field and forest, are 
in our country considered improper on Sunday. These forms of 











physical exercise are what the brain-worker needs; but, as a 
rule, he does not desire to do, nor would we have him do, things 
which are frowned upon by his friends and neighbors, and peo- 
pe everywhere whom he likes and respects. Therefore he should 

ave a Sabbath of his own in which the demands of his mind and 
body for rest and exercise can be satisfied in a manner which shall 
not interfere with any law or by-law of religion or society. 

And here let it be said that it is not proposed that the brain- 
worker should give up his Sunday. He has as much right to his 
religious privileges as anybody. But he also has a right to a day 
of rest, and this Sunday does not give him. Against this it may 
be urged that our head-worker would thus have two holidays in 
the week, and that he could not afford to lose so much time. But 
he surely ought not to feel able to afford to break down, or. wear 
out, early in life. More than this, it may be said that he could, 
in almost every case, do more good work if he had, like other 
laborers, one day every week for proper re-invigoration. It is 
the want of this day of rest which has so great an influence in the 
early breakdown of the head-worker. Clergymen, lawyers, writ- 
ers, and many other classes of brain-workers, find themselves 
victims to nervous exhaustion, and similar disorders, when they 
ought to be in the prime of their vigor, and this, in great meas- 
ure, because they are deprived of a true Sabbath. The teacher 
fares much better, when, in common with his scholars, he has a 
holiday in the week. 

We would not interfere in the slightest degree with the institu- 
tions or customs ordained by society and religion. We would 
not favor the passage of any social decree which would give the 
brain-worker a perfect immunity to play tennis, to go fishing, or 
to work in his garden, or at his eet on © ng while his neighbors 
were at church or at Sunday-school. We do not wish him to be 
set apart as a social invalid allowed to do things that others must 
not do, and to be excused from duties which others are expected 
to perform. He does not wish to be thus set apart, and, in most 
cases, would not avail himself of these privileges, if they were 
offered him. Asa rule he has as strong religious instincts as 
anybody else, and wishes to go to church with his neighbors. 
Who would care to be bracing beans in a straw hat and old shirt 
and trousers while the Sunday bells were ringing, and his neigh- 
bors in their Sunday clothes were walking churchward, past his 
garden? And how even less pleasant would it be, bait-smeared 
and sun-burned, and carrying a string of fish, to meet these good 
people, in long procession, coming out of church. Would a 
special privilege put one at his ease? To the respectable brain- 
worker, who desires for himself and family a good pouten in 
society, such exceptional and peculiar privileges would give no 
pleasure, and, consequently, would do no good. He wishes to 
work among his flowers and his vines when other people are work- 
ing among theirs, and he can only enjoy out-door sports and in- 
door exercises at such times when his friends and neighbors also 
think proper to enjoy them. He wants one day in seven when he 
can give his brain the rest and his body the exercise that the 
need, and this day cannot be Sunday. He must have a Sabbat 
which shall] fall on ‘a week-day. Head-workers who have their 
times of labor under their own control should think seriously of 
this matter, and consider whether or not their brains are obeying 
the commandment, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor.’ It is a matter of 
nat sneer if one wishes to work profitably during a nat- 
ural life. 

To those who control the mental labor of others it may be 
said that it would probably pay as well to turn a brain out to 
grass once a week as to let a work-horse rest in pleasant pastures 
on a Sunday. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
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Farrar’s ‘“‘ Early Days of Christianity.” * 

SoME forty years ago Dr. John Henry Newman, then the intel- 
lectual leader of the Oxford Tractarian, or Anglo-Catholic, school 
of theology, now Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, de- . 
clared that the only church historian worthy of the name whom 
England had produced was ‘the infidel, Gibbon.’ That reproach 
has since been wiped away. Dean Milman, the author of * Latin 
Christianity,’ and Dean Stanley, the author of ‘ The Jewish Church’ 





* The Early Days of Christianity. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. $5. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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and ‘The Eastern Church,’ deserve to be ranked among the 
classical historians of the English tongue. 

Canon Farrar follows not unworthily in their steps. His first 
elaborate historical work was ‘ The Life of Christ,’ which became 
at once a most popular book and has gone through about thirty 
editions. It was followed by ‘ The Life and Work of St. Paul’, 
which is rather superior to the former in scholarship, though less 
successful. Conybeare and Howson and Levin had preceded 
him with their more popular account of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles ; but Farrar’s work is more critical, and enters into the 
inside of his life and system of doctrine. 

We have now before us the third historical work of this vigor- 
ous and fruitful author, which supplements the former two and 
covers the remaining portions of the history of primitive Christian- 
ity. In ‘The Early Days’ he omits the Gospels and the life of 
Christ, the Acts and the life of Paul, but gives a full account of 
the life and writings of Peter, James, and John, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. He covers, therefore, in these two volumes about 
one half of the history of the Apostolic Church, while Dr. Schaff’s 
‘History of Apostolic Christianity,’ which by a singular unde- 
neg coincidence was published on the same day, covers the 
whole of that interesting period. A considerable portion of the 
book is exegetical, presenting new translations and notes on the 
Catholic Epistles and the Hebrews. In his readings and transla- 
tion Canon Farrar usually coincides with the improvements of the 
Revised Version of 1881, though he came to his conclusions inde- 
pendently before the issue of the Revision. He is especially full 
on the Epistles of John and the Hebrews. He also goes very 
elaborately into an interpretation of the Apocalypse. He assigns 
this mysterious book (with the Tiibingen school and Renan) to 
the Apostle John and to the year 69, between the death of Nero 
and the accession of Galba. He accepts very confidently, the 
now popular interpretation of the beast and the number 666, as 
referring to Nero; the numerical value of the Hebrew words 
Veron Kesar (Nero Cesar) being 666. In the opening chapters 
he brings out this view and gives a vivid (though somewhat 
turgid) description of the fearful corruption of the Roman Empire 
under Nero, the Antichrist of the apostolic age. It is certainly 
very remarkable that no less than five German scholars (Fritzsche, 
Benary, Hitzig, Reuss, and Ewald) should independently and 
almost simultaneously have arrived at this solution of the apoca- 
lyptic riddle ; but it is equally remarkable that it should have 
been unknown and unheard of in the Christian church till the 
middle of the nineteenth century,-although Irenzus, a pupil of 
Polycarp and grand-pupil of St. John himself, mentioned three 
solutions current in his day (Lateznos—z.e., the Roman Empire— 
being the most plausible among them). Canon Farrar adopts 
also the modern rationalistic view which makes the Apocalyptic 
Seer responsible for the absurd story of Nero redivivus. But we 
have no room to enter into an examination and refutation of this 
exegesis. He ascribes the Epistle to the Hebrews very confi- 
dently to Apollos, a conjecture of Luther which has found much 
favor among modern exegetes, but has no support whatever in 
ancient tradition. None of the fathers thought of it. He rejects 
the genuineness of Second Peter, on the ground of some newly- 
discovered resemblance with the writings of Josephus, but he 
recognizes in it ‘the echo of some of Peter’s latest thoughts.’ 

This work of the Canon of Westminster has the virtues and de- 
fects of his former writings, and will neither weaken nor mate- 


rially enhance his reputation as an historian. He is a rhetorician - 


rather than an artist. His style is overloaded with epithets and 
would be all the stronger for being pruned. Chaste simplicity is 
a markjof classical diction. There is a want of symmetry in the 
work, and the intense personality of the writer appears too promi- 
nent in the history. But no one can read the book without inter- 
est and profit. It is a valuable contribution to a critical knowl- 
edge of the most memorable epoch in the history of Christianity. . 





An “ American” View of Shakspeare. 

THE object of the book before us is to prove that Shakspeare 
was, heart and soul, not only an aristocrat, but a ‘parasite of 
the rich and lordly,’ never permitting ‘the humble to escape him 
without a derisive jest or sneer ;’ and that his ‘ plays so teem with 
Romish reverence, and so abound with evidences of the writer’s 
contempt for Protestantism, that they could not have been the pro- 
duction of a Puritan like Lord Bacon.’ Ostensibly, these are the 
main purposes of the volume; but one cannot help suspecting that 





® Shakspeare, from an American Point of View. By George Wilkes. Third Edi- - 


tion, Revised and Corrected by the Author. $3.50. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 


they are merely incidental to the grander showing of a giant dealing 
with a dwarf. Witness, as an illustration, this summing-up of 
Shakspeare’s character: Shakspeare was a ‘big-natured, good- 
tempered man, with a prodigious and sympathetic genius, but 
scarcely any conscience.’ Or this: ‘Tome, Shakspeare in comedy 
has frequently seemed to be only Shakspeare in his cups. In 
tragedy, he is a Titan bearing his sublime front above the clouds ; 
in comedy, too often an unbuttoned Satyr, grovelling amid the slops 
and fragments of the table. A god, perhaps, at times, but too fre- 
quently a god reeling with animal relaxation [whatever that may be], 
apparently to rest his brain.’ But Mr. Wilkes can be urbane at 
times. On p. 384 he says that he is ‘ disposed to forgive a great deal 
to Shakspeare.’ Such is Mr. Wilkes’s opinion of Shakspeare. One 
would like to know Shakspeare’s opinion of Mr. Wilkes. 

Mr. Wilkes says that Shakspeare never alludes to the poor with- 
out derision or scorn. The following passage from ‘Lear,’ Act III., 
Scene iii., is conveniently overlooked : 

Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? Oh, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superfiux to them, 

And show the heavens more just. 

That Shakspeare was a Roman Catholic at heart, Mr. Wilkes at- 
tempts to prove by the frequent allusions, throughout the plays, to 
that form of religion ; a species of proof so convenient and accessi- 
ble to the craftsmen of all trades and professions that by the hunting 
up of a special set of allusions, Shakspeare has been conclusively 
proved to have been a soldier, a sailor, a physician, a lawyer, and a 
printer. Our own private opinion is that, from his very many allu- 
sions to teeth, he was unquestionably a dentist. So zealous, how- 
ever, is Mr. Wilkes in the pursuit of his special proof, that he hunts 
down and cites every reference to priests, convents, nunneries, birth 
and baptism, death and burial. Even the sacred tears of heavenly 
pity which Cordelia shakes from her eyes, Mr. Wilkes catalogues as 
Roman Catholic ‘ holy-water’! And (best of all) ‘court holy-water,’ 
which is simply a slang phrase for ‘ flattery,’ Mr. Wilkes construes 
into an allusion to Holy Mother Church. Wherever derisive re- 
flections upon the Roman Catholic clergy perversely appear, they 
are whistled down the wind as interpolations by theactors. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the blunder of speaking of an ‘evening mass’ 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The blunder lies in the critic. 

The volume is heavily freighted with inaccuracies of many kinds. 
Misspellings abound, such as ‘Dreyshout,’ ‘ Meares,’ ‘ Moduc,’ 
‘Maho,’ ‘Modu.’ Juliet is twelve years old on p. 63, and fourteen 
on p. 347; and she is said to have been her parents’ sole offspring, 
whereas old Capulet expressly says: ‘The earth has swallow’d all 
my hopes but she.’ On p. 130 a long account is given of the plot 
of the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘as it appears in Rowe’s edition.’ 
There are no notes of any kind in Rowe’sedition. Will Mr. Wilkes 
kindly give his authority for the assertion that Shakspeare, at his 
own theatre, permitted Shylock to be represented in a certain cos- 
tume? And is it teo much to ask for further details of Othello’s 
‘make-up.’ He is stated to have been ‘ barbaresque and phosphoric.’ 
With further information on this point, we who sit in darkness 
would doubtless see a great light. But, perhaps, the ‘ phosphoric’ 
does not, after all, refer to Othelio’s costume, but contains a sly pun- 
ning allusion to the bad match he made with Desdemona. ‘We are 
disposed to forgive a great deal’ to Mr. Wilkes. 

As we read the volume it dawns on us why it claims to be an 
American view of Shakspeare. The British nobility have adopted 
the poet as their champion. An American will teach them that their 
champion is no great shakes after all ; he is not even a Protestant, 
and not much of a lawyer. No true Fourth-of-July American will 
countenance a poet who talks of ‘rude mechanicals.’ Written in 
this spirit, and fortified by proofs, this volume, like Mr. La Fayette 
Kettle’s articles in 7he Watertoast Sympathisers’ Gazette,is ‘ calc’lated 
to make the British Lion put his tail between his legs and howl with 
anguish.’ 


‘“The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford.” * 

WE owe the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange two ‘ debts of gratitude’: one 
for his ‘ Life of Mary Russell Mitford’, the other for this volume of her 
correspondence. Miss Mitford's capacity for forming friendships was 
something remarkable. She lived in a little village, a long distance 
from London, yet she had almost as many visitors as if she had lived 
in the heart of the metropolis. Her house was unpretentious, but 
her garden was large and filled with rare flowers and plants. Her 
strawberries were famous among her friends, and the road leading 





* The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as recorded in Letters from her 
inuany Correspondents. Edited by Rev. A. G, L’Estrange. New York: Harper & 
ros. 
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to her cottage was often gay with the carriages of those who came on 

special occasions to elite of her strawberries and cream. Mr. 

ae isso delighted with the place that he wants to take his bride 
ere: 

You are better and the‘spring is come, and I hope, for I am sure you will 
allow me, to bring my young wife to be rejoiced (under the shadow of her 
now grievous lot) ., your kind comforting. But pray keep her out of your 
garden, or she will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, or perhaps in- 
sist on staying with you and letting me find my way through the world by 
myself; a task I should not zow like to undertake. . . . Ijhave just finished 
* Atherton’, to my great regret, thinking it one of the sweetest things you 
have ever written, and receiving from it the same kind of refreshment which 
I do from lying on the grass in spring. My father and mother, and an old 
friend and I, were talking it over to-day at dinner, and we were agreed that 
there was an indescribable character about it, in common with all your works, 
—an indescribable perfume and sweetness, as of lily-of-the-valley and honey, 
utterly unattained by any other writer, be it who he or she may. 

It is singular that so enthusiastic and extravagant a writer as Mr. 
Ruskin should ever have come to be regarded asacritic. ‘I am 
sure ’, he continues, ‘ that your writings will remain the type of this 
peculiar character of thought. They have the playfulness and purity of 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield”, without the naughtiness of its occasional 
wit, or the dust of the world’s great road on the other side the hedge, 
as it always is there. I don’t know where one can get a perfectly in- 
nocent laugh except with you’. Miss Mitford's writing certainly has 
a charm of its own ; but it has not proved potent with the present 
generation. The author of ‘Our Village’ and ‘Atherton’ will 
doubtless, in common with some other once popular writers, be 
best known to posterity by her Life and Letters. 

Among Miss Mitford’s many correspondents we find Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Harriet Martineau, Bayard Taylor, J. G. Whittier, Mrs. Trollope, 
J. T. Fields, and Maria Edgeworth. Of Americans she liked Mr. 
Fields and N. P. Willis the most and Bayard Taylor the least. She 
pronounced Willis an ‘elegant young man, and more like one of 
the best of our peers’ sons than a rough republican.’ ‘A very 
clever person, and a very remarkable one,’ she writes, ‘is Bayard 
Taylor, and [I doubt not as good as he is clever; but yet I did not 
fancy him. Mr. Fields -has spoiled me. He cm is shy and 
gawky, long rather than tall (you know what I mean) and with a 
total absence of that strange delightful thing which we call charm, 
which is to conversation what scent is to the rose’. Of Mr. Stoddard, 
then under thirty, she wrote : 

This poor lad—an American, too—not only shows the highest genius— 
other low-born youths have done that—but a degree of taste and refinement 
rarely matched in modern poetry. More than that, some of his smaller and 
less powerful verse has about it an aroma of fashion and high breeding ab- 
solutely marvellous. 

Dr. Holmes, though she knew him only through his writings, is 
called her ‘ pet of pets’. Tupper.is a ‘ singularly good-natured man, 
though I cannot read his books’. These bits are in Miss Mitford’s 
own letters. Of the letters from her friends, there are none more 
interesting than those from Mrs. Browning, some of which were 
written before her marriage. There is one, dated 1837, in which she 
says: 

I have been going through heaps of poets (‘ oh, the profaned name !') laid 
up in Dr. Johnson's warehouses—Duke and Smith, King and Sprat (never 
christened in Hippocrene), and Pomfret with his choice, not mine, and his 
Pindaric odes, not Pindar's, in which he exclaims in a rapture: 

* Good Heaven would be extremely kind, 
Either to strike me dead or strike me blind.’ 
when striking him dumb would be more to my mind! By the way, I am not 
sure at all of that not — as good a line as either of his. Thank you for 
your most interesting remarks upon the drama; Victor Hugo's plays I never 
read, but will do so. His poems seem to me not very striking, more bare of 
genius than such of his prose writings as I have happened to see.’ 

The book abounds in exceedingly amusing anedotes and bits of 
personal criticism, and we believe will long hold a place on the 
library table with Mr. L’Estrange’s Life of Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Kemble’s autobiegraphical Records, and Caroline Fox’s ‘Memories 
of Old Friends’. 


“‘The Great Epics of Medieval Germany.” * 


ProFEssorR DIPPoLp’s introduction to his study of the medizval 
German epics is apt to prejudice scholars against his book by its 
respectful reference to Vilmar—an author who has been quoted ad 
nauseam by every tyro who has made a hasty excursion into the wonder- 
land of German literature. In spite of its great popularity, Vilmar’s 
* History of German Literature’ is in no sense a scholarly work, but 
a dithyrambic declamation concerning the greatness and goodness of 
Deutschland and of everything Deutsch. It is to this patriotic bias 
that the book owed its unexampled success; but its za#ve and uncritical 
acceptance of every theory or opinion which flatters the national van- 
ity makes its judgments worthless to the scholar, When Prof. Dip- 
pold quotes from books of this order with the same confidence as he 


* The Great Epics of Medieval Germany. By George T. Dippold, Professor at 
Boston University and Wellesley College. $1.50. Boston : Roberts Bros. 











does from Miillenhof and Raszmann, and when by implication he 
codrdinates the mythological treatise of Prof. Rasmus B. Anderson 
with the similar writings of Grimm and Simrock, he shows plainly 
enough that his studies in German literature must have been of a 
desultory and amateurish character. It is by this inability to discrim- 
inate between the values of authorities that the amateur always be- 
trays himself ; and there is scarcely any branch of human knowledge 
in which there is a larger number of unsafe guides than in Germanic 
mythology. With this reservation, however, we have no hesitation 
in recommending Prof. Dippold’s book as a spirited and entertaining 
narrative, replete with information for the general reader. To the 
students of Boston University and the young ladies of Wellesley Col- 
lege, to whom, we presume, the lectures were originally addressed, 
minute questions of scholarship which agitate the learned world of 
Germany are of small account, while a general acquaintance with the 
great medizval epics cannot fail to excite their interest and stimu- 
late their imagination. Such knowledge Professor Dippold’s volume 
presents in an acceptable form, condensing the results of a very 
extensive reading into a concise and coherent discussion in which no 
essential point is left untouched. Besides giving an elaborate ac- 
count of the Nibelungen Lied and the Gudum, interspersed with fre- 
quent translations, the author pursues the legends out of which these 
epics grew, in all their ramifications in kindred literatures, devoting, 
of course, especial attention to the Icelandic versions of the Nibelung 
story in the Elder Edda and the Valsunga Saga. The epics of Celtic 
origin (‘ Tristan and Isolt,’ * Parzwal,’ etc.) are similarly treated,— 
not in the spirit of critical investigation, which was perhaps beyond 
the author’s purpose, but descriptively and didactically, presupposing 
no previous knowledge of the subject on the reader’s part. The 
translations are all fair, being more accurate than poetic: The 
exigencies of the metre, in one instance, have compelled Sigfried to 
bathe himself ‘ Within the dragon's blood.’ 





“The League of the Iroquois.” * 

In ‘The League of the Iroquois’ Mr. Hathaway has aimed to 
give, in an intimately-related series of pictures, the story, according 
to the Iroquois tradition, of the formation of the famous confedera- 
tion of Iroquois Indians, ‘and especially to the part the great per- 
sonage of Indian mythology, Ha-yo-went-ha, took in the formation 
of the League.’ The theme had already been treated, in prose, in a 
similarly-entitled work by the late Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, an 
ethnologist who had the good fortune to be adopted (under the name 
of Ta-yai-da-wah-kugh) into the Hawk gens of the Senecas. The 
superiority of the present work is due chiefly to the superiority of 
the medium employed by the narrator, the musical names of the 
Indian heroes lending themselves more readily to the purposes of 
the poet than to those of the writer of prose. In illustration of the 
skill with which Mr. Hathaway has embodied the liquid syllables of 
the Indian tongue in octosyllabic verse, we give the following: 

To the midnight’s brooding star 
Brightly Onondaga shows; 
On Yo-non-to’s summit far 
Faintly dim the watch-fire glows. 
Lone the Ko-ko-ko-ho’s call 
Echoes from the rocky steep ; 
P Hoarse the Wa-wa’'s honkings fall 
Sad along the lonely deep. 
Passing from the legend of the League, in which often the reader 
will be reminded of ‘ Hiawatha’ by the similarity, not of metre, but 
of incident, we come toa cluster of poems in which other native 
legends are enshrined. ‘The Great Snake of Canandaigua’ relates 
the rapid growth, the ravages, and the extirpation of this ‘ scourge 
and dread’ of ‘ the hapless Indian’: 
When in the vale he horrid sang, 
The frightened beasts with howlings fled ; 
The woods, the while his rattles sang, 
Stood shivering with a scaly dread. 
In ‘ The Shining Manito’ we are told of one of Manabo-zho’s deeds 
of daring—and how, in his fight with the Manito, the gentle-voiced 
Ma-ma, flying by, dropped him a hint by which he profited : 
*O Manabo-zho!’ spake the bird, 
As he another arrow drew, 
‘ Of wampum bare 
His crown ;—shoot at that tuft of hair.’ 
As he let fly straight at that spot, 
Lo! blood he saw ; 
He then his second arrow got,— 
This brought him low; a third did draw 
Full on his head, 
And down that Manito fell dead. 
‘ The Flood’ tells how Manabo-zho ‘ built the world anew’; ‘ The © 
Origin of the Red Willow’ shows how the trees once yellow be- 
came, in the twinkling of an eye, ‘as red with blood as red can be’; 
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‘The Bear-Wife’ narrates the misfortunes of an Indian hunter who 
wedded a bear, and became the father of a cub and a papoose, but 
having slain his wife’s sister deemed it advisable to return to 
the society of his fellow-men, and to the ways of his bachelor- 
hood, with this difference, that he refrained thenceforth from killing 
she-bears, lest he might unwittingly prove guilty of uxoricide. The 
remaining titles are ‘Shin-ge-bis, ‘Speech of Me-tey-a’, and ‘ The 
Last of the Hunter Race.’ Mr. Hathaway’s ‘ League of the Iro- 
quois ’—with its symbolic cover, and its fine steel-portrait of the 
author—is a laudable attempt to supplement the labors of the greater 
poet who did so much to direct popular attention to the beautiful 
mythology of the American Indians. 





“A Short History of French Literature.” * 

Mr. SAINTsBURY is known to some American readers as one of 
the most voluminous contributors to current British journalism, and 
also as the author of the somewhat arid volume on Dryden in the 
English Men-of-Letters Series. Two or three years ago he put 
forth a ‘Primer of French Literature ’,—a useful and workmanlike 
little volume, though not to be compared for a moment with such a 
primer of literature as Stopford Brooke’s or Prof. Jebb’s. He is, 
too, the writer of the long treatise on French Literature in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, for which also he has written 
most of the articles upon individual French authors. So the present 
volume is really his fourth appearance as the critic of the writers 
of France. It may be said at once that this ‘Short History’ is ac- 
curate and ample, conscientious and comprehensive ; it is also dry 
and dull. In every qualification for writing the history of French 
literature, Mr. Saintsbury is superior to Mr. Van Laun, who last 
attempted it. For one thing, he thoroughly understands the 
language he is writing about and the language he is writing in. 
Mr. Van Laun did neither. Yet, slipshod and inaccurate though 
it was, Mr. Van Laun’s work was more readable than this. It 
is a little difficult to mete out exact justice to Mr. Saintsbury. He 
has evidently mastered his subject in its minutest details; he 
has taken little or nothing from earlier historians, but has been at 
pains to search the scriptures and form an opinion of his own; 
and he has brought forth a most useful text-book, which is just 
about as lifeless as other text-books. The men and women who 
have written in French are all examined, one by one, and then 
put up on a shelf,—with a date or two, and a few of the titles 
of the books they wrote, and a few lines of sandy criticism. The 
only trouble is this, that to the reader they are no longer men and 
women, but merely mummies, carefully catalogued by a British anti- 
quary. To say this is to say that Mr. Saintsbury has the equipment 
of a critic but not the instinct; he is wholly lacking in the divine 
insight which pierces into the heart of a writer ; he is as insular as 
he is learned. Nor is this defect at all relieved or concealed by 
any grace or strength of diction. The style of the book is fair, but 
it is not always quite as clear as it might be, and it is disfigured by 
a few little tricks of phrase, which might not surprise us in an 
English review, but which are decidedly out of place in a literary 
manual. But the laborious accuracy of the volume is worthy of 
the highest praise. Such slips as we have noted are trifling—mere 
misprints like ‘ Ligue’ (p. 551) for ‘ Cigué’, or the acceptance of a 
demolished legend, such as the assertion (p. 306) that Moliére 
acknowledged the ‘ Liar’ of Corneille as the play which set him on 
the track of true comedy. The index is of the most elementary 
character. : 





The Irish Question.+ 

THE author of this little volume divides it into two parts, neither 
of which has necessarily anything to do with the other, though both 
have a value of their own. Indeed, the title of the book seems to us 
rather a misnomer. In the first part one may find a good deal of 
information as to the emigration of the Irish to this country, espe- 
cially for the last fifty or sixty years ; a good deal of the disposition 
they have made of themselves, and of the possible extinction, under 
the tenement-house system, of the portion that remains in New 
York ; and a good deal of their condition in all parts of the country. 
The unquestionable conclusion is that there are some millions of 
Irish people in the United States—not quite a new discovery—and 


that they preserve their nationality to a degree that enables them to. 


exert an influence upon American politics whenever their interest 
or the inclination—and neither is often wanting—prompts them to 
doso. Not every American, however, will be quite ready to grant, 
as this writer seems to think is the fact, that America was chiefly 
settled by the Irish, that it was the Irish who began and finished the 
American Revolution, and that there were none of much account 
besides.the Irish who upheld the Union in the late Rebellion. 
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But Irish-American influence on Irish politics is quite another 
question, not dependent at all upon the condition in this country, 
or upon the coming and going, of this ruling class of American 
‘sovereigns’. That they do, however, exercise such an influence in 
their old home may be taken for granted, and it may be for that 
reason, perhaps, that Mr. Bagenal thinks it not worth while to 
adduce the evidence. He does, indeed, give the position of certain 
Irish journals and Irish organizations in this country; but as they 
differ very much from each other, it rather goes to show that however 
much the Irish cause may be assisted by material aid from this 
country, it is not altogether under the direction of Irish-American 
opinion. But underneath this question lies another of much more 
moment: What, after all, is the real aim of this Irish movement? 
On this point Mr. Bagenal is by no means inconsequential or hesi- 
tating. He believes, and gives very solid reasons for his belief, that 


. the aim of all the Irish leaders in Ireland, and some of the most 


influential in America, is the absolute independence of Ireland ; that 
to achieve that independence all of them mean the absolute dispos- 
session of all who are not Irish of the ownership of land in Ireland ; 
and that many of them mean the dispossession of all private owner- 
ship in land and its investiture in the State. In this view of the 
subject the book is an important contribution to the controversy, for, 
it is hardly necessary to add, a revolution based upon the latter 
principle—the denial of the right of all individual ownership of land 
—is a revolution which, should it succeed in Ireland, cannot stop 
there. 





Recent Political Works. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE’s ‘ Foreign Relations’ (Macmillan: $1) is 
another of those excellent hand-books on the different branches of 
the English government, which its publishers are now issuing. It 
opens with a brief account of the foreign relations of England pre- 
vious to 1815, and the chapter devoted to this branch of the subject 
is, in our opinion, the poorest in the book, being encumbered with 
an excessive amount of detail. As its interest is almost exclu- 
sively historical, it might better have been omitted. The rest of the 
book gives a brief but very clear account of England’s foreign re- 
lations since the fall of Napoleon, with two chapters on the methods 
and instruments by which these relations are conducted. Special 
attention is given to the Eastern question and the importance of 
Kussian movements in relation to the Indian Empire ; but, curiously 
enough, there is no mention of Egyyt and the Suez canal, which are 
now of such interest and importance. The chapter on ambassadors 
gives some account of the duties and privileges of the various classes 
of foreign ministers, with remarks on the methods of diplomacy and 
the making of treaties. For the purpose for which it is designed, the 


_book seems to be excellent. 


Mr. WILLARD’s work on ‘ The Principles of the Law’ (Appleton : 
$2.50) is poor in style, being equally wanting in clearness and in 
rhythm. The rhythmical quality, indeed, can be better dispensed 
with in a philosophical work than in other branches of literature, but 
clearness is more necessary in such a book than anywhere else ; and 
the work before us is obscure in no ordinary degree. Moreover, we 
are compelled to say that its philosophy is not appreciably better 
than its style. Thus, in treating of sovereignty, a subject that lies at 
the threshold of his work, the author lays down the doctrine that 
political sovereignty belongs of right to the majority of the whole 
people ; and when asked for the grounds of this right, he refers us 
to the law which provides, in the case of associations, that the power 
shall be wielded by the majority. In other words, the majority of 
the people have the sole right to make laws, but this right is itself 
derived from the law. This is merely to reason inacircle. The 
theory being thus fallacious at its foundation, a detailed examination 
of it is unnecessary. It is evidently the work of a mind familiar 
with law, but not with philosophy, and, therefore, not fitted to treat 
even law itself in a philosophical manner. 


Mr. Scott's work on ‘ The Development of Constitutional Liberty’ 
(Putnam : $2.50) is a book of considerable pretension, but, as it 
seems to us, of inconsiderable performance. The author thinks that 
he has presented the leading facts of American history in a new light, 
and explained them by a deeper philosophy than has hitherto been 
applied to them ; but his book is hardly more than a mass of com- 
monplaces, with no philosophy at all worthy of the name. More- 
over, it is disfigured by a kind of rhetoric with which we are fa- 
miliar in the old-fashioned Fourth-of-July oration, but which we had 
hoped was now extinct. Thus, we read in his first chapter: ‘ The 
United States of America, then, are results of that mighty force, 
which, bounding into existence through the throes of the Refor- 
mation, still continues its triumphant march.’ And, elsewhere, the 
author tells us, that when the colonies were engaged in their doubtful 
contest with the mother-country, ‘people held their breath lest a 
sigh should disturb the balance’—with much more of the same sort. 
What useful purpose such a book is likely to serve, we cannot see. 
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Hand-books of English Literature. 


‘A History oF ENGLISH PRosE Fiction,’ such as Bayard Tucker- 
man’s (Putnam : $1.75), covering the period from Sir Thos. Malory to 
Geo. Eliot, is an ambitious theme for a young man’s first venture ; 
but Mr. Tuckerman enters upon it with enthusiastic courage, and 
makes a very fair picture of the customs and manners of the early 
English people, out of which grew the first and the later romances. 
The first part of the history is better done than the last, where the 
multiplicity of works of fiction seems to burden the historian. For- 
tunately the early romance-writers were few, and the ground has been 
so charmingly surveyed by Mr. Green in his recent volume, that 
there was little new toil required. Mr. Tuckerman’s work consists 
mainly in selecting the material out of these, and two or three like 
writers, and connecting it with a running criticism of authors. The 
story of the Arthurian legends is well told ; the criticism quoted: 
on the later great writers is interesting ; the original comment is sen- 
sible, though not often novel. In the later writers, especially in 
American fiction, so much is undertaken that but little definite re- 
sult is got in the way of an understanding either of authors or their 
times. The history will, however, be useful in various ways to the 
general reader. 

‘STupixs IN EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE,’ by Emelyn W. Wash- 
burne (Putnam : $1.50), is not a history, but, as its name imports, a 
series of studies, touching on the language of the Saxons as it grew, as 
well as on the growth of its literature. The touch is light, but the 
criticism is choice and well studied. If the book were a history, or 
pretended to cover the ground well, there would be much to be 
desired ; but, as a sort of guide, it is suggestive and very pleasant 
reading. The writer is looking for quality in the old chronicles and 
verses and not for quantity. It is to be confessed, even by those en- 
thusiastic about early literatures, that there is much dull reading in 
the Saxon and much duller reading in the Norman poetry, and the 
less it is forced upon the general reader the more likely the general 
reader is to have a favorable opinion of early English wit and wis- 
dom. Caedmon and Beowulf and the ‘ Venerable Bede’ are not in- 
spiring in our day to the many, however kindly the Saxon and the 
later Latinized English took to them. The author of these studies 
recognizes this, and goes lightly over the ground so oft trodden, 
and trodden so often with a heavy, pedantic tread. The reader’s 
patience is not much tried by long quotations made solely to illus- 
trate the dullness of the times, but he is occasionally regaled with 
some of the fine bits of poetry, chosen with toil and skill. The work 
is done by topics, and these topics are widely varied ; but each is 
made the occasion of a summary view of the growth.of the best liter- 
ature of its own period. 

Pror JAMES BALDWIN’s ‘Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature and Literary Criticism’ (Philadelphia: J. E. Potter & Co.) 
. will present a fuller account of English writers than is given in the 
above two books. Though especially disclaiming the title of a his- 
tory, it is pretty full and minute in iis bill of particulars, Professor 
Baldwin also takes up the matter by topics, but they are arranged by 
subjects, rather than chronologically. Thuswe have in the first vol- 
ume, ‘ Poetry’ ($2.50): ‘Story-telling Poetry,’ from Geoffrey Chaucer 
to ‘ Hiawatha ;’ ‘ Allegories,’ from the ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ 
to Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Fable ;’ ‘ Historical,’ ‘ Dramatic,’ ‘ Epic,’ ‘ Lyrical,’ 
‘Satirical,’ ‘ Descriptive,’ ‘ Pastoral,’ and ‘ Didactic’ poetry—each 
in its turn, and each fully described and illustrated. All this is in- 
tended for students, and though close and well written, it is not 
designed for the casual reader, who wishes to while away an hour 
with miscellaneous authors. The criticism is mainly of the regu- 
lation pattern, and the information given is useful rather than en- 
ticing. 


New Books Relating to the Orient. 

Mr. W. E. Grirris, known by his work on ‘The Mikado’s Em- 
pire,’ has now published a kindred work, ‘Corea, the Hermit 
Nation’ (Scribner: $3.50). Its timeliness needs no explanation. 
Corea has suddenly emerged from the mist of centuries. Once the 
domain of missionaries, explorers, and chance travellers, she has 
passed into the ken of the world. China and Japan, long at odds 
for her possession, are now likely to make her the cause of a great 
contest. Russia, gathering her war-vessels at Vladivostock, has an eye 
upon her harbors. American diplomatists, undaunted by the recent 
massacre, are still trying to thrust commercial treaties upon her. Of 
any momentous struggle which may break out in the Far East, 
Corea, ironically called the Land of Morning Calm, will be the battle- 
field. Mr. Griffis, then, labors to show the value of the prize thus 
coveted. He has lived on the outskirts of the country, and hasa wide 
acquaintance with the foreign books that have described it. And, 
though these books are singularly numerous, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Griffis’s work will supplant hoon all. He relates the ancient his- 
tory of Corea, its modern history, and its social customs. He shows 
how China long held it as a fief, and how Japan finally obtained her 





footing. He relates the martyrdom of the heroic French missionaries 
who were led captive into Seoul, with red cords about their waists, 
and yellow caps upon their heads, and there put to death with savage 
tortures. He mars his story by adding some quite unnecessary 
comments on the ‘ foul and abominable teaching ’ of the missionaries, 
and is, indeed, always happier in narration than in criticism. He is 
not particularly indignant about the American marauding expedition, 
which designed to rob the grave of a Corean king ; and he is content 
to‘attribute the recent attack on the Japanese settlers simply to the 
popular superstition that the presence of foreigners prevented the 
rain from failing and the harvests from ripening. But in all its de- 
tails the book is very thorough. It is a fit companion to ‘ Shway 
Yeo’s’ ‘The Burman.’ It will be the standard authority on Corean 
affairs for many years to come. 


THE lady who has already delighted the young folks with two 
books about animals gives us, in ‘ Little People of Asia’ (Dutton : 
$2.50), a survey of babyland between the Mediterranean and Pacific. 
This region has as yet been scarcely entered by the literary ex- 
plorer, though the author is not the first one who, in reading books 
on Asiatic countries, is exasperated to find so little said about the 
children. Probably the reason for this is that most of the travellers 
through Asia are single men. If women were the sight-seers and 
book-makers, the world in the west would know far more about the 
babies in the east. Miss (or Mrs.) Olive Thorne Miller has not 
looked on the Asiatic babies at home, nor has she seen much of 
their cradles and playthings; but by diligently circumnavigating 
seas of books, and plodding through deserts of libraries, she has 
produced a capital volume for the nursery. Beginning at Turkey, 
the author peeps into the bundles on the backs orin the arms of 
Asian mammas, and into the cradles, bath-tubs, panniers, fur- 
bags, slings and baskets that serve to carry the baby. What a Ger- 
man would call her biography-adjectives are exceedingly pat. The 
miniature Turk is ‘salted’; the Syrian is ‘oiled’; the Persian 
‘bundled up’; the Kirghiz ‘without a home’; the Hindu ‘ never 
cries’; the Tibetan is ‘in dressing-gown’; while others of the 
fourteen kinds described are ‘ buttered ’, ‘dyed’, ‘ under the snow’, 
‘half-frozen’, ‘ up in the corner’ ; the Chinese is the ‘old-man’ baby 
and the Japanese ‘ £0’ is voted the happiest of all in this baby-show 

The text is eked out by lively descriptions of the older folks, 
and nearly every chapter contains a native story illustrating child- 
life in the country under review. Not the least virtue of the 
author is that she has striven to be accurate. Occasionally a slip is 
made ; the ‘soldier of Turkey’ might pass for one of a generation 
ago, possibly as a Bashi-bazouk ; but the bare-legged ‘soldier of 
Japan’ on page 403 (who happens to be a fire-patrol, or a groom and 
foot-runner), is neither of the soldier class, nor does he know any- 
thing of arms. We are sorry to find the inevitable Chinese rat- 
seller in this book, which naturally leads American children to 
believe that this vermin is staple Chinese diet. Earth-worms and 
snails are eaten by some Frenchmen, but every school-geography 
does not advertise the fact. For some reason best known to her- 
self, the author mentions very few authorities. A lady like Mrs. 
Chaplin-Ayrion, who turns aside from grave studies to give us 
‘Child-Life in Japan’, or Justus Doolittle, who tells us of Chinese 
children and their ways, ought to be thanked by those who glean in 
their fields, and the children ought to know their friends. The 
geography of the boox is fair, though there is no such place in Japan 
as ‘ Jeddo’, though the city ot Yedo was the seat of military power 
from 1603 until 1868. Since that time the capital of Japan, removed 
from Kioto, has occupied the site of Yedo, and is called by the 
Japanese government, the people and all foreigners, except legation 
clerks, Tokio, which even American children ought to know. In- 
cidentally, one of the surest proofs of * progress’ in Asia is shown 
in the fact that the author has frequently to describe manners and 
customs as what were, and not what are. For the sake of the 
delights which the book will afford to American children, even a 
Japanese, however proud of his country’s public-school system of to- 
day, might forgive the spirited but libellous frontispiece illustrating 
on old-time Japanese school, which has been evolved almost wholly 
from the profoundest depths of a Frenchman’s imagination. Yet 
what would we do without those Frenchmen to make pictures for us, 
so full of the facts that never were on sea or land? 


Mr. J. SEyMour Keay’s exposition of the rise and fall of the 
Anglo-French control in Egypt (‘ Spoiling the Egyptians :’ Putnam ; 
50c.) has excited so much attention in England as to lead to its re- - 
publication in New York. Its arguments have been contested, and 
some of its facts refuted in the current number of Zhe Nineteenth 
Century, but after allowing for the prejudice of a writer who is bound 
at all hazards to prove his case, there remains a mass of evidence 
that the late campaign was due solely to the recklessness of Ismail 
Pasha and to the’avarice of the bondholders who lent the money for 
his extravagances. Those who have seen this line of argument 
the newspapers will here find 
e argument is founded. 


marked out broadly and roughly b 
the facts on which 
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‘A STRANGE JouRNEY,’ which has been added to the Franklin 
Square Library (Harper: 15c.), is the story of an English family 
settled in Egypt. It is plainly written by a lady who is, or has been, 
long resident in the country, and to whom the Shubra at Cairo is 
her Broadway, and Shepheard’s her Fifth Avenue Hotel. All the 
foreign birds-of-passage flit through her pages—African explorers, 
Anglo-Indian travellers, Italian adventures, and the rest of them. 
There is a spirited account of Chinese Gordon’s campaign against 
the slave-dealers of the Soudan, and the little rill of romance trickles 
over the Nile Delta until it is lost in the Mediterranean, and the 
characters return to Ireland to be married. 


‘THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGuTs’ is the diary of an American 
traveller who went from London to Bagdad by way of Egypt (Scribner : 
$2). It contains an introduction by the late Mr. Bayard Taylor. 
Mr. William Perry Fogg, A. M., the diarist, is not a very profound 
observer. To him the whole world is new. ‘The old French city of 
Marseilles, founded by the Pheenicians 600 years B. c., well repaid 
the day spent there, and through the kindness of the American 
Consul, F. W. Potter, Esq., I was enabled to see many things of 
interest to a traveller.’ In Egypt he is less concerned with its poli- 
tics and antiquities than with the escapades of the donkey boys and 
his picnic to the Pyramids. In Palestine he observes that ‘ script- 
ural lore is not my sfecialité ;’ at Babylon he sings ‘ Rally round the 
Flag’ and ‘ Marching through Georgia’ to the Governor of Museyib. 
Is he, then, worth reading? Certainly. He is always fresh and 
unconventional ; he is on excellent terms with himself; he keeps 
up his spirits under the most adverse circumstances ; he interviews 
pashas and governors by the score; he smokes the chibouk as 
though to the manner born; and, in spite of all temptations to 
belong to other nations, he remains an American. 





“ College Cuts.” * 

THERE are more college papers than there were a score of years 
ago, and there are better. It is doubtless true that there is no Ameri- 
can college journal quite as brilliant as the little periodical at Eton to 
which Macaulay and Praed were contributors ; but there are under- 
graduate papers which are a very decided credit to the colleges from 
which they are sent forth. Among these are the Harvard Advocate, 
from whose columns was collected a bright volume of verse a few 
years ago; and the Harvard Lampoon, which has contained half-a- 
dozen very clever things, among them the ‘ Little-Tin-Gods-on- 
Wheels’ of Mr. Robert Grant, ‘ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,’ and 
Mr. Attwood’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Harvard Student.’ The 


place filled at Cambridge by these two journals is, in our own Colum-- 


bia, held by Zhe Spectator, which strives to unite the vigor and dignity 
of The Advocate’s prose and verse with the humor of Zhe Lampoon’s 
illustrations—adding a more metropolitan flavor of its own. It is 
perhaps this Manhattan idiosyncrasy which is most evident in the 
sixty or seventy amusing little social sketches in the volume before 
us. It is life in New York, and especially life in the upper circles of 
New York society—not to say the inner circles—that the young artists 
have sought to depict, rather than the more monotonous life in col- 
lege. It needed not the dedication to ‘George Du Maurier—if he will 
accept’ to tell us what had set these apt young pencils at work. And 
it is not stretching a point to say, that although there is crudity in the 


‘drawing now and again, yet the average merit of the jokes behind 


them is quite up to the average merit of the legends under the wood- 
cuts in London Punch ; and it is in these legends, alas, that we must 
now seek for any lingering traces of Punch’s former brilliancy. There 
is great humor in the first of the ‘ Mt. Desert Sketches,’ and not a lit- 
tle neatness in the picture which faces it, in which the drawing, and 
especially the composition, is as good as the legend ; while ‘ Cause 
and Effect’ is a delightful piece of feminine character. 





Recent Fiction. 

THE stories of ‘Our Set’} are not remarkable for plot, or character- 
drawing, or style ; but, regarded merely as stories, they are original 
and not uninteresting. 

THE new cover for the third series of the No Name novels fairly 
revels in four-leaf clovers and horseshoes, typical, we suppose, of 
the increased popularity and success of the undertaking since its 
modest beginning. The popularity and success are not surprising, 
for the series has certainly provided fiction for every taste, from the 
poorest to the best. ‘Her Crime’t is one of the slighter stories, 
the title and the incidents suggesting it being out of all proportion 
to the lighter portions of the tale, like a bit of Gaboriau grafted on 
such a story as ‘One Summer.’ A sort of thunder-clap, suddenly 
introduced in the midst of much American jocoseness, does duty 
for a plot; but there is none of the careful and ingenious inter- 





* College Cuts. Chosen from Zhe Columbia Spectator, 1880-81-82. By F. Bene- 
dict Herzog, H. McVickar, W. Bard McVickar, and others, New York: White & 
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weaving of intricate threads for the web that finally-entangles the 
victims, which, in French hands, would have prepared us for a climax 
only credible among the French. 


Mrs. MoLeswortH is already known as a successful writer for 
children, and her volume of ‘Summer Stories’ * for them will prove 
as interesting in winter as in summer. The stories are pathetic 
rather than jolly ; but, while lacking the rollicking wit which is the 
modern characteristic of youthful literature, they are original and 
pleasing. 

OnE wonders what the author of ‘ Norodom’ t finds to do, now that 
his book is finished. Even to read it requires a great deal of time, 
as it does not belong to the class of stories which one is unwilling to 
lay down. It is called ‘A Romance of the East ; but, although there 
is a vast amount of inventive detail in the unconversational style, 
there is nothing in it which rises to the height of imagination. 

‘ FLATTERING TALES’ ¢ is the alluring title of a recent collection of. 
short stories. The most of them are about equal in merit to the 
average bit of fiction which the editors of American Sunday papers clip 
from the English magazines. Rarely indeed does the English short 
story possess the vigor, the relief, the variety, or the originality, 
which the readers of an American magazine demand. Hawthorne 
and Poe, Bret Harte and Cable, T. B. Aldrich and E. E. Hale have 
raised the American standard of short stories very far above the Eng- 
lish—although an occasional relapse into the old brightness is to be 
detected now and then in the ‘ Tales from Blackwood.’ In spite of an 
awkward style and of a certain grammatical looseness, Mr. Hake’s 
tales are interesting. They are quaint and odd in motive, although 
not seldom forcea and disappointing. But they reveal in the author a 
feeling for originality which deserves to be cultivated. A closer study 
of good models—Hawthorne, Poe, and Prosper Merimée, for example 
—would make Mr. Hake’s next stories more pointed and more effect- 
ive. The author of ‘ The Wages of Affection * in this volume ought 
in time to be able to write a really good short story. 


Mr. TROLLOPE'S story § illustrates what is just nowa favorite theme 
with storytellers, namely, that a blunder may be, in its consequences 
to the perpetrator, worse than a crime, or at least as bad. Novelists 
are giving up the olden custom of dealing with the entire lifetime of 
a whole set of characters, choosing rather to dwell upon those 
episodes in a history upon which very often the whole lifetime de- 
pends. We approve Mr. Trollope’s idea—that of showing the 
misery and foolishness of anything but perfect frankness between 
husband and wife ; and the story, being Mr. Trollope’s, is, of course, 
entertaining. But it is too long for the subject, and we cannot help 
thinking the situation a little overdrawn. It is incredible that the 
young lady should have hesitated to confess her broken engagement 
when all the circumstances were so honorable to herself, and equally 
incredible that when suspected she should disdain to explain. The 
best of the book is its picture of the Othello-like rage into which the 
husband works himself; but we remember a little sketch by Saxe 
Holm called ‘Susan Lawson’s Escape,’ dealing with a similar sub- 
ject, which is quite as good as Mr. Trollope’s, and equally forcible 
in its moral, while commendably shorter. 

IT was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Stoddard to write a 
story about the adventures of an Indian girl and her adopted white 
sister, and it was not an unhappy one that suggested the name 
he has given it.]| The title is one that appeals strongly to the 
imagination of the young, though it has not been coined to serve 
the story-teller’s purpose: it is the generic Indian name for the 
written or printed pages by means of which white men communicate 
with one another. In the present instance, it is applied to three 
magazines which had been thrown away by a party of cavalrymen 
down in the Apache country, and were picked up by the Indian girl, 
Ni-ha-be, and her Indianized white sister, Rita. The plot does not 
depend upon these printed pages; but they figure conspicuously 

‘enough and persistently enough in the story to justify the promi- 
nence which is given them in the title. The story itself is a good one, 
and it loses nothing in the telling. Mr. Stoddard is an experienced 
raconteur, and an agreeable one ; and if we were selecting a new 
work of fiction to give to a boy or girl, our choice would probably 
fall on this one. To a large body of young readers—the readers of 
Harper's Young People—it is already familiar. Unfortunately, the 
illustrations are miserable. 

‘ BROTHERS OF Pity 4] is a collection of five delightful little stories 
for children, which older people also will find quite worth reading. 


* Summer Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. $1.50. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

+Norodom, King of Cambodia. By Frank McGloin. $1.50. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

+ Flattering Tales. By A. Egmont Hake. London: Remington & Co. 

§Kept in the Dark. By Anthony Trollope. 15 c. Harper’s Franklin Square 


rary. 
q The Talking Leaves: An Indian Story. By Wm. 0. Stoddard. $1. New York: 


Harper & Bros. i 
{brothers of Pity. Illustrated. By Juliana H. Ewing. 75c. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 
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It is prettilly illustrated, a novel feature being the introduction of 
little head-pieces at the beginning of occasional paragraphs. The 
‘Brother of Pity’ is a little boy who has heard of the famous Fra- 
telli della Misericordia, and who decides to become a member of the 
Order before he grows up by burying dead robins and kittens who 
have evidently had ‘no friends.’ The story is told by the boy himself, 
who explains: ‘I did not like to read the burial service, for fear it 
should not be quite right, especially for frogs ; there were so many 
of them in summer, and they were so horrid looking, I used to bury 
several together, and pretend it was the time of the plague.’ His 
nurse made him a long cloak of black calico, and he bought himself 
a mask, to emulate the Italian Fratelli even in details : ‘The worst 
of the mask was that it was a funny one, with a big nose ; but it hid 
my face all the same, and when you get inside a mask you can feel 
quite grave, whatever it’s painted like.’ 


THE ‘road’ in which Rachel had a ‘ share’ * was a railroad, and her 
‘share’ in it was the charge she voluntarily undertook of looking 
after the interests of its employés, while her father, as president, re- 
membered only the interests of the corporation. The story is sug- 
gestive as well as pleasant, written in the style of Mrs. Whitney, 
with the usual poor but earnest young physician, and the not un- 
usual rich but earnest daughter of a judge, and the inevitable 
holder-forth in Yankee dialect. The loquacity in dialect is, how- 
ever, unusually good, Mrs. Humphrey Shackles performing her 
part as an American Mrs. Poyser exceedingly well. Her final esti- 
mate of a young city minister is that ‘he ain’t one of the kind of 
cakes that'll ever rise an’ run over; he’ll al’ays stay nice and 
smooth in the same little pan he was first mixed in.’ His advice to 
the poor to learn the spirit of content is dismissed by her with the 
summary criticism, ‘most folks is content with what they have ; it’s 
what they 4aven'’? that they’ re not contented with’ ; with the pertinent 
illustration, ‘now I’m contented with my new par’sol that Peggy 
Larrison jest gave me, but I ain’t contented with my t’ other gown, 
’cause I hain’t got none.’ Her passage-at-arms with the young 
lady who told her she should ‘try to earn what she needed and go 
without what she could not earn,’ is a spirited bit of political 
economy and social science none the worse for being told in bad 
grammar. The purpose of the book, though not obtrusive, is evi- 
dent, and teaches a much-needed lesson. Corporations have no 
souls, but they have a great many daughters with souls; and to 
have in one’s hands the power of supervision of all interests—moral, 
mental and physical—of hundreds of individuals, such as falls to the 
lot of the Pullmans and Cheney Brothers and even to every pro- 
prietor of a great farm or ranch, is a consciousness capable not only 
of inspiring benevolence and pity for others, but of preparing for 
one’s self a field of interests whose charm can never be dulled. 





Minor Notices. 

THE Wisdom Series has been augmented, recently, by the 
Apology and the Crito in one volume, and the Phedo in another 
(Roberts: 50 c. each). Young men whose longing to chop logic is 
unchilled by the remembrance of Socrates’ fate will do well to 
study these classic models. 

Mr. Frep. TREDWELL, of Brooklyn, has recently reprinted, in a 
neat cloth-covered volume, his interesting monograph, ‘A Plea for 
Bibliomania,’ which has been somewhat extended since it was 
originally read before the Rembrandt Club of Mr. Tredwell’s city. 
It recounts the author’s personal experience in extra-illustrating 
books. 

Mr. Stocxton’s ‘ Ting-a-Ling Tales’ have appeared in a new 
edition (Scribner: $1). Unless a radical change in child-nature shall 
occur, this is not the last time THE Critic will be called upon to 
testify to the popularity of these delightful stories. The illustrations, 
by E. B. Bensell, are satisfactory, which is a rare thing in books for 
the young. 

Last but not least of the compilations and condensations with 
which a hurrying public has been favored lately is the ‘Wit and 
Wisdom of Don Quixote’, which the Messrs. Roberts have printed 
in neat and attractive style, with a general index, and an index tothe 
proverbs, and with a pretty full biographical sketch, by Emma 
Thompson, of Don Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra ($1.25.) 

‘THe BryANnT BIRTHDAY-BookK,’ arranged by Janet E. Ruutz-Rees 
(Appleton: $1.25), will take high rank among anthologies of its 
kind. To many readers, it will bring a new sense of the beauty of 
Bryant’s verse. There is hardly a page in the book—excepting, of 
course, those which are left blank for the names and dates of birth 
of the possessor’s friends—that does not contain some manly and 
poetic thought, couched in felicitous language. In externals, the 
volume is as chaste and attractive as the muse with whose fancies it 
is filled. 





is Rachel’s Share of the Road. $1. (Round Robin Series.) Boston: J. R. Osgood 
0. 


HovucGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have put forth as a holiday book the 
poems relating to America previously issued in their series of 
Poems of Places, edited by the late Mr. Longfellow (‘Poems of Am- 
erica’: $5). The three volumes are admirably printed, on paper that 
might well have been a little thicker, and with illustrations that add 
very slightly to the value of the work. Of the excellence of the se- 
lection, our readers are doubtless aware. An edition in half-calf is 
published at $10. 


A VERY good book to have at one’s elbow—unless one lives alto- 
gether apart from the world of business, or else possesses that 
knowledge of its intricacies which is popularly accredited to Mr. 
Jason Gould,—a very useful book to the average man and woman of 
America, is Mr. Arthur B. Clark’s ‘L. L. L. ; or, Fifty Law Lessons’, 
which, despite its somewhat alliterative title, is asserious disquisition 
on ‘all the technical points of businesslaw’. It seems to be de- 
signed as a text-book, having a page of questions and answers at the 
end of every chapter. (Appleton: $1.25.) 

In Part I. of ‘The American Citizen’s Manual’, which will con- 
stitute, when complete, Part V. of the series of Questions of the 
Day (Putnam : $1), Mr. Washington C. Ford lays before the unen- 
lightened voter some knowledge of ‘the machinery of government, 
its organization and manner of acting.’ His topics are: ‘Govern- 
ments—National, State, and Local’, ‘The Electorate’, ‘The Civil 
Service’. Under the latter heading he offers a strong plea for com- 
petitive examinations ‘ under proper restrictions’. The volume is 
a useful hand-book, and will serve as a guide to the reader who de- 
sires to pursue the subject. 


THE first annual to reach us this year is ‘ The Catholic Family 
Annual, 1883’ (Catholic Publication Society Co.)——We have re- 
ceived :—from Phil. L. Spooner, Jr., the Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Insurance of the State of Wisconsin (Madison, 
Wis. : David Atwood, State Printer); from Rev. J. M. Turner, Head- 
master, the Catalogue of the Diocesan School of Central Pennsyl- 
vania; from W. M. Griswold, No. X. of the Q. P. Indexes (Bangor, 
Me.), containing a general index to The North American Review, from 
1861 to 1882 (Vols. 92-134,)—a guide-book which doubles the value 
of a file of the review; from Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, a 
catalogue of their large stock of American and foreign books relat- 
ing to applied science; from J. R. Osgood & Co., Kate Sanborn’s 
‘Sunshine Calendar’ for 1883, which is contrived a double debt to 
pay, being really a volume of poetry in disguise ; from Mitchell & 
Hughes, London, Part I. of ‘ The Early Geneaiogical History of the 
House of Arundel’, by John Pym Yeatman. 

THE volume of poems by Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : $5), with its exquisite tints and print and illustrations, 
presents a welcome exception to the usual run of poetry this year. 
There is little which the publisher could do to add to the neatness and 
beauty of the volume. Their judgment in margin, type, color, page, 
and cover is admirable ; and Mr. Aldrich is fortunate in having his 
‘lines’ fall in such pleasant places. There isa nice logical sequence, 
also, in the order of the poems, which is a part of their form as well 
as of their charm—a sequence that shows one of the virtues of good 
editing, and has much to do with the primary impression made bya 
book on the reader’s mind. We cannot speak wholly in praise of 
the work of the band of artists who have had a cunning hand in the 
illustration. The figures are less happy in drawing and in grouping— 
less felicitous in conception—than the landscapes, which as a whole 
are suggestive and beautiful, and lend a fine setting to the verses. 
In the poems themselves, Mr. Aldrich shows both prettiness and 
point. They are trifles, but they approach often to the point of be- 
coming gems—falling short rarely in the polish, but unfortunately 
sometimes in the inspiration, which fails at an unlucky moment. 
Though trifles, they are exceedingly attractive—not brilliant, but 
with homely virtues, most pleasing when one keeps to the at- 
mosphere of home and cultivated ease. They come more near to 
touching our sense of the daily virtues and loves and sympathies 
than most of the work of the minor poets. The thought throws off 
the musty robes of romance, and is what Matthew Arnold would call 
‘lucid.’ It is visible, and none the less attractive for being visible ; 
for it is born of observation and judgment, has played among the 
fancies, and caught not a few of them for permanent companionship, 
yet made them subservient to choice uses. It therefore has the form 
and color and warmth coming from such pieasant fellowship, and 
visibility and tangibility do not lessen its merits. To drop the 
figure, these trifles possess the interest of truth, fulness, simplicity, . 
and every-day charm. If we compared them with Longfellow’s, we 
should say they lacked a certain mystic grace, indescribable—a strik- 
ing and quick beauty, which no American writer has reached as 
Longfellow did ; but comparing Aldrich with Boker, with Trow- 
bridge, and with Taylor, we should find him not so dramatic as 
Boker used to be, not so genial as Taylor was, not so continuous in 
narrative felicities as Trowbridge, who has a vein of his own—but 
perhaps more distinctly poetical and far more delicate in nice points 
of finish than any of these. 
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Herbert Spencer on American Sins. 


IT Is always a delicate business to tap a visitor for his judg- 
ment of the family babies ; and if the judgment be unfavorable, 
it is a doubly delicate business to so manipulate his prejudices as 
to get him to reverse his decision. There may be a family con- 
clave—a kind of court-of-appeals, with uncles and aunts for the 
judges, to override the decision. The visitor may be sat down 
upon in extra session, and so silenced ; but the family babies grow 
on pretty much in the old way, and develop their squint eyes and 
curved beaks about as they would if the visitor had not been sub- 
jected to the rigor of family justice. 

The opinions expressed of American institutions and society 
within six months past by three distinguished Englishmen have 
been variously received. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s highly finished 
and highly dessiccated delivery was so hypothetical and airy that 
it passed clean over our heads, and the angel of ‘ sweetness and 
light ’ went on, fluttering, perhaps, in the empyrean, but making 
no perceptible shudder of wings among a people who were either 
too busy in policing England’s Celtic population, or too gayly bent 
on the little relaxation allowed between whiles from the sad task 
of introducing among that same population our own sorely-earned 
sweetness and light. - 

Mr. Freeman's rather wordy and dilute gush we tovk good- 
naturedly, as it was delivered, and mean to profit more by the 
dear man’s teaching when he has caught up with his pupils in 
historical studies. We have an infant-class in America, but that 
same‘ material civilization,’ and that ‘immense plexus of rail- 
roads and telegraphs,’ which Mr. Herbert Spencer recognizes, 
have enabled our youth so far to distance Mr. Freeman’s histori- 
cal methods of advance, that they have left him out of sight. 
Thus, neither Prof. Arnold nor Mr. Freeman made any distinct 
impression on us. We were too much occupied. They had been 
excellent men. There was nothing pleasanter than to sit on the 
rocks at Nahant, maybe, or under the cliff at Newport, and hear 
Mr. Arnold’s very exquisite, plaintive grumble. And we could 
perfectly well afford it—when there was time,—because our skies 
were sunny, our own poets vigorous‘and breezy, and we were not 
harmed by a little of that Old World dilletante dolor. The ‘ sor- 
rows of a poor old inan’—old in his youth, and old in the bright 

outh of the world—came to us strained through the transverse 
lentes of a more inspiring life. 

But now we have among us a philosophical observer, whose 
training in the art of judging social and political forces is beyond 
that of any man of our time, whose words are cautious and tenta- 
tive, but whose judgment is clear and wise. What he has to say 
is worth hearing. It is not altogether pleasant, of course, coming 
from a foreigner and an Englishman, and some of us, for. that 
reason, feel like calling a consultation of the aunts and cousins to 
sit down upon him. But this is unjust. What Mr. Spencer has 
said is, in many respects, what our truest moralists have long 
been saying. It is true that the men who rule us, though not 
possessed of ‘retainers armed with swords,’ govern ‘ through 
regiments of men armed with voting papers, who obey the word 
of command as loyally as did the dependants of the old feudal 
nobles, and who thus enable their leaders to override the general 


-cer takes an altogether discouraging view of our future. 


will and make the community submit to their exactions as effect- 
ually as their prototypes of old.’ If this were not true, our abort- 
ive attempts at reform during the = ten years would have no 
meaning. It is also true that ‘ within the forms of our Constitu- 
tion, there has grown up this organization of professional politi- 
cians, altogether uncontemplated at the outset, which has become 
in large measure the ruling power.’ The substance of this has 
been so often repeated that it has become a truism. We have 
got the lesson by heart, and are beginning to act on our knowl- 
edge. It is furthermore true that the American people are sunny 
and good-natured, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy; but 
they got angry once with a powerful ‘ organization of professional 
politicians,’ called the slaveécracy, ‘ built up within the forms of 
our constitution,’ though not within its spirit ; and they made a 
righteous upheaval of the thing—without much help, it is our 
painful duty to say to Mr. Spencer, from a government whose 
constitution grew with a ‘normal progress.’ We are beginning 
to get angry again, as Mr. Spencer must see, with the new 
‘ organization of professional politicians.’ It takes a long time to 
get us mad all over. There is always one leg—the Irish leg— 
which we can’t get righteously heated so as to kick * with the 
Union.’ It goes off at a tangent, and hits right and left. Where 
that leg got its viciousness we do not like to assert positively, but 
it may have acquired it from institutions ‘ wenbed only by men 
each of whom is jealous of his own rights,’ but #o¢ ‘ sympathet- 
ically jealous of the rights of others.’ But Americans do not yet 
despair of that leg. The fact is that, though we got our form of 
government, just as England got her Magna Charta, * by a happy 
accident,’ we did not expect to keep it without ‘ going back’ 
again and again. We have had to go back every time, just be- 
fore we went forward. We went back to get a good kick at 
slavery. We have now for twenty years past gone back to get, 
as we hope and believe, a good swing for a new movement. 

No true American expects his Constitution to run itself. It is 
a good working theory he finds, though at present a ‘ paper’ one 
—like the theory of evolution ; but it will bear modification and 
alteration and extension, erasure and interlineation. Mr. Spencer 
has touched some of its weaknesses. It is not his fault, perhaps, 
that the most serious weakness is a temporary indigestion caused 
by the swallowing of five millions of England’s ‘ wards.’ Even 
Mr. Spencer seems to admit that the indigestion may be tempo- 
rary. England took in the Saxon and was the better for it. She 
took in the Norman blue blood, and the two mix very well. So it 
may be with us. ‘ The eventual mixture of the allied varieties of 
the Aryan race forming the population will produce a more power- 
ful type of man than has hitherto existed, and a type of man more 
plastic, more adaptable, more capable of undergoing the modifica- 
tions needful for complete social life.” England, under the long 
and sober reign of a virtuous queen, pretty fairly recovered from 
the debaucheries of the four Georges ;—not, however, altogether 
by the virtue of her unwritten constitution, for that had to be 
remodelled as sternly as ‘normal progress’ could stand it, and 
seems likely now to need more of the same kind of remodelling. 
Great disturbances—like the continental wars which, after Water- 
loo, left England, in her political life, reasonably rotten—require 
long periods of settlement. It was twenty-two years from Water- 
loo to the accession of Victoria, when England became ‘ normal.’ 
It is now only nineteen years since Lincoln was murdered, and al- 
ready we begin to fee] the uneasy stirring of a virtuous reaction. 

We do not find, with some of our contemporaries, that Mr. Spen- 
He is 
here in our moments of contrition, when all good Americans are 
confessing the family sins. The beginning of repentance is a lit- 
tle tearful and flighty, but the signs are good. Mr. Spencer hears 
the confession and records it. He is an intelligent and honest 
observer, and it agrees with his observation, but he sees with us 
the hope. If he could be here in a few years from now, we fully 
believe he would see the fruition, and that too without any mate- 
rial alteration in that ‘ paper’ Constitution which was the result of 
a ‘happy accident.’ ° Whatever tribulations they may have to 
pass through, the Americans may reasonably look forward to a 
time when they will have produced a civilization grander than any 
the world has known.’ The judgment is favorable. It points 
out work to be done which we are taking off our coats to do. It 
points to the bow of promise, and we work with the light of that 
on our foreheads ; but no good patriot should be otherwise than 
glad to get Mr. Spencer’s powerful voice on the side of an imme- 
diate advance ‘ all along the line.’ 
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THE Critic said, in an aside, that ‘most of Mr. Howells’s titles 
are taken from Shakspeare.’ Our friend, 7he Argonaut, challenged 
this statement, and asked for ‘examples.’ The demand was not as 
unnatural as the English, so we printed four or five titles, and gave 
their derivation. We were not asked for proofs, but for ‘examples,’ 
and ‘examples’ were forthcoming. Zhe Argonaut now prints a list 
of Mr. Howells’s books, and says: ‘ They foot up fifteen, and only 
the last three are from Shakspeare.’ One of the fifteen is ‘ Poems.’ 
Does our occidental and esteemed contemporary call chat a title? 
It can hardly be. Let us strike ‘ Poems’ from the list. Fourteen titles 
will then remain. One of these is given as ‘ Choice Autobiography.’ 
Now, ‘ Choice Autobiographies’ (the slip is trifling) is the title of a 
series of lives on which Mr. Howells’s name appears as editor. It 
would be just as fair to take the title of each volume and add it to 
the list in question as to appropriate the name of the series. Let us 
drop ‘ Choice Autobiographies ’ and we will still have thirteen titles. 
Mr. Howells is indebted to Shakspeare for ‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ 
‘The Undiscovered Country,’ ‘A Modern Instance,’ and ‘A Sea- 
Change ’—the latter being the original name of his new novel for Zhe 
Century. We thus have four Shakspearian titles instead of three. 
THE Critic undoubtedly erred in using the word ‘ most ;’ Zhe Argo- 
naut has erred in adding two irrelevant titles to its list, and suppress- 
ing (or overlooking) one that weakened its position. To err is 
human, however, and we freely condone the captiousness of our dis 
tant contemporary in consideration of the interest it has shown in a 
purely literary question. We have a notion, by the way, that the 
title which Mr. Howells has substituted for ‘A Sea-Change’ is also 
Shakspearian ; but we hesitate to express an opinion on the subject. 
Perhaps our genial critic, dropping its ‘ Pacific coast manner’ for 
the nonce, will make bold to enlighten us. 
Woman’s Reason.’ 





AN IMPORTANT bill will come up for discussion in the House of 
Representatives on Monday, the 11th prox. It is that which provides 
for the erection of a fire-proof building for the National Library. Of 
the inadequacy of the present structure there is no question, but 
there is some danger that the new oné will prove scarcely more suit- 
able. If the plan of the proposed new building is adopted, the na- 
tional collection of books will be only a little better stored, and the 
people will be from seven to ten millions out of pocket. It is pro- 
posed to put up an edifice that shall strike the beholder with amaze- 
ment at the wealth and open-handedness of the American people. 
If it serves any other purpose, no one will complain ; but that is to 
be its main function. The leading librarians of the country have 
pronounced unfavorably on the plans submitted ; but the librarians 
are prejudiced in favor of a building designed primarily for the ac- 
commodation of books, and so their opinion is of very little value. 
Something big and striking—something that shall rival the dome of 
the National Capitol—is wanted ; and something of that description 
we are pretty sure to get. There is plenty of money in American 
pockets, and it is always forthcoming when something tangible is to 
be had in exchange forit. The librarians may continue to criticise 
the plan for the new library, but the member for Buncombe, N. C., 
will speak (and vote), as usual, with his eye on the rural visitor to the 
Capital ; and the rural visitor is to have his vanity tickled at a loss 
to himself and his fellow-taxpayers of six millions of dollars. Atleast 
the signs all point in that direction, though there is a chance that 
wiser counsels may prevail. ' 


Prof. Boyesen’s “‘Idyls of Norway.” 
To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC : 

You will ungoubtedly agree with me that it is an advantage for a 
reviewer to have read a book before indulging in generalizations 
concerning it or its author. You will, perhaps, pardon me if I 
question the ability of even so finely-organized an individual, as the 
writer of the review of my ‘Idyls of Norway’ (THE Critic, No. 47) 
undoubtedly is, to smell the flavor of a volume from its title-page or 
index. If he had honored the ‘ Idyls of Norway’ with even a cur- 
sory perusal, he could not possibly have made the statement that 


‘each poem contains the matter and incident of a novel, and is an 


attempt to put into verse what would better go into one of the 
author’s fresh and pleasing prose stories.’ 

Of the thirty-seven poems contained in the collection, I challenge 
him to find more than nine (the six idyls, ‘ Earl Sigurd’s Christmas 
Eve,’ ‘An Every-day Tragedy,’ and ‘Calpurnia’) which contain 
either the matter or incident of a novel. Now, to judge of a whole 
collection by so small a fraction of its contents is to my mind incon- 
sistent with honesty, and betrays either a preconceived bias or a 
reprehensible carelessness. I doubt if even the genius of your re- 
viewer would suffice to construct a novel from such poems as ‘ The 
Lost Hellas,’ the two elegies, ‘Awake,’ or the dozen or more son- 
nets which the volume contains. 

Another vague slur in the reference to the ‘ exceedingly clever dis- 
coverers who bring taste, activity and learning to their work’ (quali- 


The new title is, ‘A 


ties in which by an imptied antithesis it is hinted that I am wanting), 
I shall not notice, because I do not wish to divert attention from the 
main issue—that of the alleged novelistic character of my poems. 
New York, Oct. 23, 1882. HJALMAR H. BoyveEsen, 
We regret that Mr. Boyesen should have found occasion of offence 
in the review of his new volume. It would appear, however, that the 
reviewer had referred too exclusively to the narrative poems in the 
collection, which are, of course, the most characteristic of its con- 
tents. ‘The Lost Hellas,’ and some of the shorter poems, deserve 
praise for occasional beauty of expression and sustained poetic fervor. 


A Light Round. 


UNDER the oak, and under the birk, 
Dance a light round ; 

Under the May moon, treading a cirque 
On the mossy ground ! 


Soft hand to hand, and oft lip to lip, 
Dance a light round ; 

Thus it is that we fairies trip 
O’er enchanted ground. 





Now, where shall we find a mortal fair, 
Fit to be crowned ? 

And where shall we find a minstrel rare, 
To lead our light round. 


A lady I know, both fair and good, 
Fit to be crowned ; 

And a minstrel I know, in the heart of the wood, 
Will lead your light round. 


Bring her to us—the fair and the good, 
She shall be crowned ; 

Bring us the minstrel out of the wood, 
To lead our light round. 


Oh, the lady lies in her bower asleep, 
With a strange wound ; 

And the minstrel is gone thro’ the forest deep— 
He leads a light round ! 


Under the oak, and under the birk, 
Break off our light round ; 
Fade all away in the morning“mirk, 
Fade underground ! 
EDITH M. THOMAS. 


“‘Slicked-Up” Highlanders. 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC: 


In your notice of Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co’s new and beautiful 
edition of the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ (THE Critic, No. 47), you speak 
of the ‘ slicked-up’ look of the illustrations. The paragraph reads 
as though the engravings have a ‘slicked-up’ look. Do you mean 
the engravings or the drawings? If there has been any ‘slicking- 
up,’ I should say that it was of the latter. The engravings are not 
in the popular slap-dash manner, but they seem to me to be quite 
as free-handed as the subjects call for, and for one I am glad to see 
work that is not merely ‘ suggestive’. 

Boston, Oct. 30, 1882. THISTLE. 


The ‘ slicked-up’ look we referred to is to be found chiefly in the 
figure-drawing of Mr. Frost. The engraving is as a rule excellent. 
Our complaint was, that Mr. Frost’s Highlanders are not the rugged- 
looking fellows they should be. We trust this explanation will sat- 
isfy our prickly correspondent. It may be said, in this connection, 
that Messrs. Chatto & Windus—who also issued Buchanan Reid’s 
‘ Drifting,’ and W. H. Gibson’s ‘ Highways and Byways,’ in connec- 
tion with the American publishers—have taken an edition of this 
book for the London market. 


- “A Reverend Idol,” and Mr. Crummles’s Pump. 
To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 


It may not be too late to call attention to the following quotation, — 
which, whether as a coincident or a derivation, is of some interest : 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘ The Elder Brother,’ Act II., Scene I: 

Mrramont : Why was he not, like his father, a dumb justice? 
A fiat dull piece of phlegm, shaped like a man? 
A reverend idol in a piece of Arras! 


Perhaps some of your readers have never noticed the source from 
which Mr. Vincent Crummles’s pump, in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ was 
evidently taken : Induction to ‘ Bartholomew Fair ’: 

STAGE-KEEPER. I'll be judged by you, gentlemen, now, but for one conceit of 
mine: Would not a fine pump upon the stage have done well for a property now? 


New York, Oct. 26, 1882. 


R, O. 
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The Authorship of a Popular Parody. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


It may interest many of your readers, as it interested me quite 
recently, to learn that one of the most popular humorous poems that 
has gone the rounds of the newspapers for many years was written 
by a now distinguished novelist. It was called ‘An Editor’s First- 
born,’ I believe ; and I doubt that there is an editor in the country 
who is not familiar with the verses, which run as follows : 


There came to port, last Sunday night, 
The queerest little craft, 

Without an inch of rigging on: 
I looked, and looked, and laughed. 

It seemed so curious that she 
Should cross the Unknown water 

And moor herself right in my room, 
My daughter, O my daughter! 

She has no manifest but this, 
No flag floats o’er the water, 

She's too new for the British Lloyds— 
My daughter, O my daughter ! 

Ring out, wild bells, and tame ones too ! 
Ring out the lover’s moon ! 

Ring in the little worsted socks ! 
Ring in the bib and spoon ! 

Ring out the muse! ring in the nurse ! 
Ring in the milk and water ! 

Away with paper, pen, and ink— 
My daughter, O my daughter ! 

The author of this little poem was Mr. George W. Cable, the birth 
of whose first child it celebrated. I believe this is the only occasion 
on which Mr. Cable ever ‘ dropped into poetry.’ 


LP. 
New ORLEANS, Oct. 24, 1882. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Mrs. JoHN LILLIE has begun a new serial, ‘Nan,’ in Harfer’s 
Young People. 

The most important bit of ‘literary gossip’ in the last number of 
The Atheneum is the statement that Mr. John Morley has ‘aban- 
doned the idea of bringing out a new magazine.’ 

Mr. Froude has in press a new volume of his ‘ Short Stndies on 
Great Subjects.’ 

‘Macaulay,’ by Mr. J. Cotter Morrison, will be the next volume 
in Harper’s English Men-of-Letters Series. It will be followed by 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Sheridan.’ 

From Zhe Academy we learn that Mr. Robert Langton, of Man- 
chester, is preparing for publication by subscription a work on the 
childhood and youth of Charles Dickens. It will be illustrated with 
more than sixty wood-engravings. 


George J. A. Coulson, author of ‘The Odd Trump’ novels, died 
of heart-disease at his home in Paierson, N. J., on the 27th ult. He 
was in the act of writing another novel when he fell from his chair 
and died almost immediately. Mr. Coulson was sixty-six years of 
age, and a Southerner by birth. His novels were pervaded by a 
supernatural element, and though not without interest were never 
popular. 

The second edition of ‘ Natural Religion,’ by the author of ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ just published by Roberts Bros., contains a new explanatory 
preface, which is, in a degree, a reply to the critics. 

‘Plish and Plum,’ by William Busch, is one of those grotesque 
books that German humorists delight in making. It has been trans- 
lated by Chas. T. Brooks, who translated the same author’s ‘Max 
and Maurice,’ and is published by Roberts Bros. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co, of London, have bought an edition 
of Mr. Griffis’s ‘Corea, the Hermit Nation’ from Messrs. Scribner. 

‘ Edens of Italy’ is the title of an illustrated work, by the Rev. Dr. 
hg “y Cross, which Mr. Whittaker will publish early this month. 
t will contain more than a hundred woodcuts, an index and a map. 

Adelbert College, of the Western Reserve College, Cleveland, O., 
was dedicated on the 26th ult. The dedicatory address was deliv- 
ered by President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. Adelbert 
College is the gift of Amasa Stone, Jr., of Cleveland, who spent 
$500,000 in building it. 

The two bound parts of St. Nicholas just issued (Nov. 1881—Oct. 
1882) contain Mrs. Dodge’s ‘ Donald and Dorothy,’ Edward Eggle. 
ston’s ‘The Hoosier School-Boy,’ and Harry M. Kieffer’s ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Drummer-Boy.’ We may as well take this opportunity 
of echoing the general verdict which places St. Nicholas at the head 
of all periodicals designed for juvenile readers. Whether in letter- 


press or illustrations, it is unapproached by anything of the kind 
in existence. 


The portraits of Mr. Alcott and Dr. Bratol, in last week’s Our 
Continent, serve excellently to illustrate the article on ‘ The Concord 
School of Philosophy.’ The likeness of Mr. Alcott will be regarded 
with peculiar interest at the present moment. 


Mr. Geo. W. Cable, who has been spending several weeks in New 
York, has just finished a novel which will be published in The Century. 

Prof. Max Miiller’s lectures on India, recently delivered at Cam- 
bridge, are to be published soon 


We have received from Eliot Stock, London, ‘A Bibliographical 
List of the English Translations and Annotated Editions of Goethe’s 
Faust,’ compiled by Wm. Heinemann. This useful catalogue is re- 
printed from Zhe Bibliographer. 

‘Bible Myths, and their Parallels in other Religions; being a 
Comparison of the Old and New Testament Myths and Miracles 
with those of Heathen Nations of Antiquity’ is the comprehensive 
title of a book announced by J. W. Bouton. It will be published 
anonymously, but the author is understood to be a well-known 
clergyman of Boston. 


The Providence Library Reference Lists for October cover two 
titles, ‘Daniel Webster’ (apropos of the Webster centenary), and 
‘The Gregorian Calendar.’ 


A novel enterprise is announced by the publisher of Music and 
Drama—namely, the publication of an afternoon daily paper, to 
treat exclusively of music and the stage. It will have the same 
name as the weekly, which will be issued as heretofore. When we 
see how much space the daily newspapers give to musical and dra- 
matic subjects, notwithstanding the press of other matter, we doubt 
not there is room for a well-managed journal of the sort proposed. 


Funk & Wagnalls have issued a ten-cent pamphlet containing the 
address in which Mr. Beecher announced his withdrawal from the 
Congregational Association of New York and Brooklyn. 


We learn from Mr. Stockton that Pomona, during her brief stay 
in London, has been ‘alive with emotion.’ She has leaned on the 
tomb of Edward the Confessor, and been nearly stifled with the gas 
in the Underground Railway. She has also become familiar with 
chimney-pots, and has taken to drinking alc—unless, indeed, she 
has tired of England, and gone with her historian to France. 

It would seem to be doubtful that there is a sufficiently large field 
for such a magazine as 7he Wheelman. But if there zs an opening 
for it, the present editors may be depended upon to find and fill it. 


In the September Chrysanthemum, in an article on ‘ Translation,’ 
W. Dening offers some valuable hints to students of the Japanese 
language and literature. 

‘Evil Literature’ is the text of an essay by Charles H. Shinn, in 
the November Cal/ifornian-Overland. 

Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, whose Meisterschaft System of instruc- 
tion in foreign languages has been received with so much favor both 
here and abroad, has opened a school at No. 32 West 28thstreet, this 
city, where he takes personal charge of classes on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of each week. He remains a Bostonian, 
however, returning to his home and his earlier-established school at 
the Hub every Thursday night. 

The Periodical Worid is the title of a new monthly magazine which 
A. H. Roffe & Co. are about to start in Boston. It will be partly 
eclectic and partly original. 

The cover of the new English monthly, Longman’s Magazine, is 
conventional in design, and by no means striking in color, yet it will 
attract the stall-reader even before he has read the table of contents. 
The design in the upper left-hand corner—a ship sailing straight 
before the wind—seems peculiarly appropriate, since the ancient 
house by which this vessel was launched some century and a half 


. ago has trimmed her sails anew, with a view to reaching the friendly 


shores of the New World. The voyage, we trust, will prove a pros- 
perous one, for the cargo the good ship carries is of considerable 
worth. Dropping the metaphor, let us say, as directly as may be, 
that the Editor of Longman’s Magazine has only to maintain the high 
standard of excellence which he has fixed at the beginning of its 
career, to ensure a warm reception for the new monthly on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Scientific essays by John Tyndall and Richard 
Owen; the opening chapters of a novel by James Payn ; a descrip- 
tive paper on the famous village of Lexington, by W. D. Howells; 
a poem by the author of ‘ John Halifax ;’ Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s de- 
lightful ‘Gossip on Romance ;’? Mr. Freeman’s friendly, if not over- 
acute, observations on ‘American Speech and Customs ;’ and a humor- 
ous little sketch by the author of ‘ Vice-Versa’,—these are the dishes 
provided for a feast which Britishers are invited to enjoy at sixpence 
per head and Americans at twice that figure. It will be a long time, 
we fear, before a native publisher shall see his way clear to providing 
such an entertainment at sucha price. The International News 
Company have arranged to issue the magazine here simultaneously 
with its appearance in London every month. 
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Mr. J. A. Macon’s negro-dialect articles, in prose and verse, most 
of which were contributed to Zhe Century, will be published by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., under the title of ‘Uncle Gabe Tucker.’ The 
book will have the following sub-divisions : ‘ Uncle Gabe’s Reflec- 
tions,’ ‘Cabin Rhymes,’ ‘ Uncle Gabe’s Songs,’ ‘ Aphorisms from 
the Quarters,’ ‘ Stories,’ and ‘ Appendix—the Negro Dialect.’ 

Vol. II. No. iii. of Zhe Cornell Library contains—besides the cat- 
alogue of additions to the University Library from April to August 
last, and the continuation of the catalogue of mathematical works 
belonging to the University—a list of living Icelandic authors, com- 
piled in 1879 by Bogi Thorarensen Melsteo. Some additions have 
been nfade to the original list, and deaths noted. One hundred and 
three authors are named, and some account is given of their works. 


Mr. R. Worthington has bought from Gebbie & Co. the plates of 
Livy’s ‘ Legendary History of Rome,’ translated by George Baker, 
and illustrated with 200 engravings. Macaulay’s * Lays of Ancient 
Rome’ are introduced. Mr. Worthington has also purchased from 
the same house: ‘ The Lives of the Twelve Cesars,’ translated b 
Alexander Thompson from Suetonius ; the ‘ Life of Joshua David- 
son’; a theological novel, by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; and a cabinet 
edition of Tennyson, in seven volumes. 

In Maclise’s well-known Fraser's portrait gallery is a group of the 
popular lady authors ofthe day. They are sitting around a table— 
Mrs. Norton, L. E. L., Miss Porter, and Lady Morgan, —while between 
Mrs. Halland Harriet Martineau appears one of the best known, 
who is described by Maginn: ‘ And last, the jolliest of them all, 
soft seated on a well-filled bustle, her coffee sips, by Mrs. Hall, dear 
darling Mitford (Mary Russell)!’ ‘Regina’s Maids of Honor’ is 
the title of the engraving, ‘Regina’ being the pet name of the de- 
funct magazine. 

Archibald G. Constable, a son of Sir Walter Scott’s Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, died at his home in Brooklyn, on the 25th ult. Mr. Con- 
stable received a liberal education, preparatory to entering the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company, in which he remained for 
sixteen years, For as long a period, and up to the time of his death, 
he had been in the employ of the Harpers, who published in their 
Half-Hour Series, some time ago, a work on Afghanistan, of which 
he was the author. Mr. Constable served with some distinction in 
the late Civil War, which broke out about ten years after his arrival 
in this country. He was sixty-four years of age. 


The programme of the winter course of lectures of the Institute of 
Christian Philosophy has been arranged as follows: Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 14, Washington Gladden, D. D., ‘Christianity and 
Social Science’; Nov. 21, Francis L. Patton, D.D., L.L.D., ‘ Theis- 
tic Discussion : Historical Sketch’; Nov. 28, H. H. Tucker, D.D., 
LL. D., ‘ Power’; Dec. 5, A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., ‘The Incarna- 
tion and the Fundamental problem of Modern Thought ;’ Dec. 12, 
Lyman Abbot, D.D., ‘What the Bible is, and Why I Believe it ;' 
Dec. 10, J. B. Thomas, D.D., ‘ The Lamp of the Body.’ These lect- 
ures, which are to be delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, Sixth 
Avenue and 34th Street, will be open to the public. 

Volume XXIV. of The Century (Vol. II. of the new series), cover- 
ing the months May-October of the present year, has made its ap- 
pearance, in three styles of binding—green cloth, gold cloth, and half 
Russia. Of the contents of the six monthly parts of which it is made 
up we have already spoken from time to time. Suffice it to say that 
the eleven {full-page portraits—of Minister Lowell, Cardinal New- 
man, Henrietta Sontag, Wagner, Emerson, Lincoln, etc.—are alone 
worth half the price of the volume; while the minor illustrations 
are worth the other half. On the other hand, the price would not be 
exorbitant if there was not a Single picture in the book, so abundant 
and of such quality is the reading matter. 


FRENCH NOTES. 


Two or three sensational novels mark the literary fortnight in 
Paris. Foremost among them is ‘Inassouvie,’ by M. Antoine 
Albalat (Ollendorf). It is the story of a modern Messalina who, like 
Juvenal’s heroine, is ‘nondum satiata.”. M. Alphonse Daudet 
appends to it a note of commendation. ‘I find in every page,’ he 
says, ‘the mark of a true writer.’ M. Daudet does not add to his 
fame by recommending work of this class. 

‘Le Forgeron de Montglas’ (Lemerre) is a collection of tales in 
the Rabelaisian vein by M. Dodillon. They are not adapted for the 
reading of young ladies and Sunday-schools.——‘L’Amour qui 
Saigue’ (Brussels : Kistemackers) is a delicate little volume by M. 
Réné Maizeroy. Its theme is a Parisian intrigue. 


Mme. Rattazzi, the notorious, re-appears with ‘La Belle Juive’ 
(Ollendorf), an episode of the Siege of Jerusalem. The author was 
prompted to write it by Prince Bismarck’s saying to Jules Favre, 
* You will see in Paris the horrors which were seen in Jerusalem ;’ 
and her design is to show how history repeats itself after the lapse of 
1800 years. 


‘La Revanche de Fernande’ is M. Fortuné du Boisgobey’s last 
blood-and-thunder novel (Plon). It is, of course, only remarkable 
for its highly-wrought incidents.——‘ Le Mariage de Laure,’ by 
Albert Le Roy (Dentu), is a study of certain conjugal problems gen- 
erally left to the domain of the doctor and the physiologist.-—— 
‘Lady Don Juan,’ by M. Gustave Claudin (Dentu), is a work of the 
same class. Its name betrays its character. 

Of more serious literature, the most notable production is M. 
Gabriel de Mortillet’s work, ‘ Le Préhistorique’ (Paris : Reinwald). 
It is a remarkable scientific study of geology, paleontology, and an- 
thropology, tracing back the origin of man for about 230,000 years. 
M. Ludovic Halévy, the author of the delightful international 
novel, ‘L’Abbé Constantin’, and the former partner ot M. Henri 
Meilhac in writing ‘ Frou-frou’ and ‘La Grande Duchesse,’ will 
shortly begin the publication of a new novel in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


In Le Livre for October (Bouton), M. Arséne Houssaye presents 
his literary autobiography, under the title, ‘ Histoire de ma Plume: 
Mea Culpa Littéraire.’ In it he tells the story of his books from 
the time when, in his eighteenth year, his fantastic romance, ‘ De 
Profundis ’—which he now pronounces ‘a profanation of white 
paper’—was consigned to the common ditch, to the time when he 
finished ‘The Destinies of the Soul,’ on which he had been tinker- 
ing since 1846. M. Houssaye has been a most industrious shedder 
of ink, and a uniformly entertaining one, as the readers of the 77i- 
éune well remember. Ina postscript to the present article, he says: 
‘I forgot to mention one work—the best. Its title is “ Henry Hous- 
saye.” It is better to be a maker of men than of books.’ A fine 
etching shows a handsome face, embedded in curling hair and 
beard. Itis not a striking physiognomy. 





GERMAN NOTES, 


A NEw and much enlarged edition of the history of Capt. Koldewey’s 
attempt to reach the Pole will be read with interest. (‘ Die Zweite 
Deutsche Nordpolfahrt :’ Leipzig: Brockhaus.) The work is edited 
by Lindemann and Finsch, both of whom have gained distinction as 
geographers and travellers.——The same firm—the oldest and 
wealthiest in Germany, and perhaps in Europc—are publishing a 
series of scientific works, by authors of different nationalities, which, 
by virtue of its convenient form and low price, deserves to become 
popular among German students. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the prices vary from one totwodollars. (‘ Internationale 
Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek,’ edited by Prof. Rosenthal, of the 
University of Erlangen.) Fifty volumes have been published. 
Among the foreign contributors we find the names of Darwin, 
Huxley, Luys, Vignoli, and De Quatrefages. The latest volume 
contains Morselli’s essay on the ethics and statistics of suicide— 
a work which has been translated into almost every European lan- 
guage. 

A handsomely-illustrated and beautifully-printed folio on Greek 
architecture forms the third volume of a most elaborate work on that 
art—‘ The Science of Architecture Based on Historical and Asthetic 
Principles,’ by Rudolph Adamy (Hanover: Hellwing). The present 
volume touches the whole subject of Greek art, the decay of which 
the author regards with the keenest regret. Monotheism in general, 
and Christianity in particular, he believes, must be held largely re- 
sponsible for the present bad state of architecture and the related 
arts.——The Rundschau—the best monthly magazine in the German 
language—pays its tribute of praiseto Mr. W. M. Griswold, Assistant 
Librarian of the Congressional Library at Washington, who has pre- 
pared an index to the first twenty-nine volumes of that periodical. 
The Rundschau rejoices over the spread of German literature among 
Americans, but regrets that it should have been left to a foreigner 
to undertake the arduous task of indexing a German publication 
comprising Over 14,000 pages. The readers of the Rundschau owe Mr. 
Griswold their thanks for this labor of love. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

In THIS first week of November appears in the chief cities of Italy 
a volume entitled ‘ Charitas.' It is published for the benefit of the 
victims of the late inundatiens. It contains articles and stories by 
Boccardo, Bersezio, Carducci, Castelnuova, Costanzo, Farina, Maffei, 
Pierantoni, Prati, Rizzi, Strafforello, and other known writers; un- 
published pieces by Arrivabene, Giusti, Guerrazzi, Giannotti the 
historian, Ricasoli, Pepe, Pallavicino; and original drawings by 
Dupré, Monteverde, Ferrari, Vinea, Ferretti, Monachesi, Maruca, 
and others. In short, it will present a view of all Italian contempo- 
rary literature, with occasional glimpses of the past. 

‘Cosmo de Medici, Duca di Firenze’ (Bologna: Zanichelli) is the 
first important historical work of Luigi Alberto Ferrai, of whom 
much is expected. It is an attempt, not exactly to whitewash the 
memory of Duke Cosmo, but to show that Florence owed more to 


his statecraft than to that of any other of her rulers, for he preserved 
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her independence while Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily were in the 
hands of the Spaniards.——On a somewhat similar theme, less broadly 
handled, is Guido Levi’s ‘ Bonifazio VIII. e le sue Relazioni col 
Comune di Firenze’ (Rome: Forzani), illustrating the history of the 
Papacy in the rath century, the policy of the Guelfs, the government 
of the free communes, and even the details of the life of Dante. 


Mantua’s tribute to Virgil, celebrated in English verse by Alfred 


Tennyson, has been celebrated in Italian annals by Prof. Attilio , 


Portioli, whose monumental work, ‘X1X Centenario : Mantova a 
Vergilio’ (Mantua: Mondovi), is a complete review of all that the 
poet owed to his birthplace and his birthplace to the poet.——Vin- 
cenzo de Amicis (not Edmondo, the traveller and journalist) has.a 
_ Study ot ‘La Commedia Popolare Latina e la Commedia dell’ Arte’ 
(Naples: Morani); and Ildebrando della Giovanna a profound criti- 
cism of ‘Pietro Giordani e la sua Dittatura Letteraria’ (Milan: 
Dumolard). 








Science 








“The Coues Check-List of North American Birds.” * 


In 1873 Dr. Elliott Coues, an already well-known ornithologist, 
prepared and published, through the medium of the American Nat- 
uralists’ Agency, a ‘ Check-List of North American Birds,’ which was 
so well appreciated by the public that the edition was soon exhausted. 
After long delay, a second edition of it has been published, with such 
modifications and additions as to really make it an entirely new work. 
One would scarcely expect to find in a work of the nature of a dic- 
tionary much pleasant reading ; and yet Dr. Coues’s book can be 
taken-up and read straight through, with real interest—at least by an 
ornithologist. After an analysis of the two editions, and remarks 
on the use of names and the rules of etymology, orthography, and 
orthoépy, all taking up about 22 pages, the real check list begins. 
It gives simply the names of the species and sub-species without 
segregation into genera, families, etc. The names are arranged in 
systematic order and numbered without distinction of species and 
sub-species. At the bottom of each page the words are repeated with 
the usual diacritical marks of accent and quantity, and the defin- 
itions are given. The method may be best illustrated by examples 
which are selected, not because of special interest, but as fair samples, 
and because they may be open to objection. Sometimes we would 
dissent utterly from the author, as in the following case : 

93. Pa/-rii-ld dm-ér-i-caé/-nd. Lat., paruda, diminutive from parus, a tit- 

mouse, g. v., No. 44.—Lat., americana, American. America is generally 
suppo: to derive its name from Amerigo Vespucci, Latinized Americus 
Vespucius; and is said to have-first appeared in the form of ‘ America Pro- 
vincia’, on a map published at Basle in 1522. The counter-argument is: (1) 
The name, if from the Italian navigator’s, would have been from his surname ; 
(2) His name was Alberico Vespuzio; (3) Americ, or Amerique, is the native 
name of a range of mountains in Nicaragua. ‘It is most plausible that the 
State of Central America, where we find the name Americ, signifying great 
mountain, g ve the continent its name’ (Blavatsky, ‘ Isis Unveiled’, I., 592). 
The author seeks to establish a connection with the Hindu Meru, or Meruah, 
of similar signification. 
The origin and history of the name America is too well known to 
justify any doubts upon it, or to warrant a derivation from an obscure 
mountain in Central America. Dr. Coues, it is true, has given the 
latter etymology without any direct endorsement, but it is surprising 
that Mme. Blavatsky’s work is seriously referred to as an authority, 
and without repudiation. The objection that ‘the name if from the 
Italian navigator’s would have been from his surname’ will not 
trouble those who are acquainted with the history and slow diffusion 
of surnames. 

Sometimes a curious kind of facetiousness is manifested in con- 
nection with definitions, as in the case of the Spiza towsendi, or 
Townsend’s Bunting, on which the following comment is made : 

288. S. town/-sénd-I. To J.K. Townsend. Given as Zuspiza towns. in the 
orig. ed. Nosecond specimen of this alleged species is known, and it is not im- 
probable that the type came from an egg laid by S. americana. But even 
such immediate ancestry would not forbid recognition of ‘ specific characters’ ; 
the solitary bird having been killed, it represents a species which died at its 
birth. 
This is certainly one way of expressing doubts as to the validity of 
a species, and at the same time retaining it as distinct if a second 
specimen may hereafter be discovered ; but in case the surmise is 
correct, the species will have at last to be eliminated from the check 
list of living birds, and relegated to the department of paledntology 
with the great auk—which, by the way, is retained in the check list as 
a living bird. 

Occasionally the author indulges in irony, assuming too much, 

robably, for the knowledge of his readers or their sense of humor. 

Thus, for instance—to the confusion of those who happen to be ig- 
norant of the life-long hostility that existed between the famous 
naturalists,—he speaks of Buffon as a ‘ particular friend’ of Linnzus. 


* The Coues Check List of North American Birds. ad Edition, Revised to Date, and 
Entirely i $3. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


: 


Dr. Coues, with all his research and industry, has not always been 
able to trace the etymologies of words. The following two are ex- 
amples : 

ae Zén-&-i-dil’-ré._ci-r6-lin-én-sis. We think Zenaida is a barbarous word. 
Its meaning we do not know [etc.] 

545. Zén-d-i’-di im-a’-bil-is Zenaida, a proper name, ‘perhaps Spanish ; 
mosis unknown to us; see No. 544. Lat., amadzlis, lovable, lovely ; amo, 

ove. 

The name Zenaida is simply the Latin form of a female proper name, 
Zénaide, and as such was the name of the nomenclator’s (Prince 
C. L. Bonaparte’s) wife and cousin, a daughter of Joseph Bonaparte. 
The bird was evidently dedicated to her, 

There are a number of etymologies to which we would take excep- 
tion ; and our author seems indeed to have been too ready to derive 
old names from words existing in historic periods, and because 
there isa remote resemblance. But, on the whole, he has been dis- 
criminating and judicious in his treatment of obscure names, and 
may generally be relied on for their derivation as well as history, 
even when, as in the case of Isabella, he does not seem to have been 
aware of the full details. It isalso to be noted that some etymologies 
that are incorrectly given in the body of the work—e g., arra—are 
corrected in the index, or ‘list of words defined.’ To those orni- 
thologists who are not sufficiently well acquainted with the ancient 
languages and with the rules of pronunciation to safely use scien- 
tific names without some instruction, the present volume offers the 
means of knowing what those names mean, whence they are derived, 
and how to pronounce them, in a way no other book has ever done 
or even pretended to do. If Dr. Coues has erred in his rules or 
their application, he has learned predecessors and contemporaries 
for company, and those who follow his lead will be able to plead ‘ au- 
thority’ for their practice. 

As to the systematic portion of the work we have little to say. Of 
the 888 forms recognized, 120 have been added since the first 
edition, and ten that were recognized in 1874 have been eliminated ; 
51 forms admitted by Mr. Ridgway have also been excluded. We 
should admit certain genera that Dr. Coues denies—e. g., among the 
Turdide and Anatidz, and fuse together others that he allows—z. g., 
among the Scolopacide ; but it would be an open question who would 
approach nearer the truth in the several cases. No family or higher 
divisions have been indicated, and the preposterous ‘ orders ’ that con- 
trast so much with the morphological groups bearing that desig- 
nation in other classes are therefore not apparent. It should be 
added, finally, that the author fittingly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to a collaborator, Mrs. S. Olivia Weston-Aiken, of Washington. 





Scientific Notes. 


THE German Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
annual meeting at Eisenach during the week commencing Monday, 
September 18th. About a thousand persons were in attendance. 


The Society of American Taxidermists announces its third annual 
exhibition to be held in New York during the first two weeks of 
December. These exhibitions enable the visitor to form some con- 
ception of the beauties of the art, and the degree of perfection to 
which it has already been brought. The Society numbers sixty- 
four members, including nearly all the professional taxidermists of 
high standing in the country. It is hinted that Prof. Baird intends to 
invite it to hold its next exhibition in Washington, under the patron- 
age of the National Museum and the Smithsonian Institution. 











The Fine Arts 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Academy. 


Ir MAY be said with the utmost seriousness that the special autumn 

- Exhibition of the Academy, which is on trial at its first appearance 
this year, is not the worst exhibition that has ever appeared in New 
York. Worse there have been, but not much worse. We miss, as 
usual of late years, the uncertain but always noticeable pictures of 
Mr. Winslow Homer; the rich, grave landscapes of Mr. H. D. Mar- 
tin; the little marvels of color by Mr. La Farge; the sober, well- 
considered forest-interiors of the venerable Mr. Durand; the genre 
pictures, in soft outlines, by Mr. Eastman Johnson. But one also 
looks in vain for examples of many workmen of a later generation, 
such as Lungren and Brennan ; the only representative ot their par- 
ticular little band being Mr. Blum, who is at his usual fair level in a 
picture from Spain, of a girl giving drink to a muleteer with bright- 
‘ly-caparisoned donkeys, the scene a cobble-stoned court before an 
old green doorway. One has to fall back on some of the newest 
comers for any satisfaction. Mr.C. Y. Turner, for example, plays 
to the present mania for old china, Queen Anne sideboards, and 
the fireplaces of the last century, in (a picture of a brace of ‘ Lydia 
Bloods,’ in an interior suitable to a couple of elderly young ladies 
who live on a genteel competency in some sober and very self- 
respecting little town. Mr. Alfred Kappes does not fear to shock 
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proprieties, for he paints, with a paintiness that is a trifle defiant, 
the interior of a negro’s home. The meal is over, and Uncle Tom 
has taken up the banjo for a tune before he goes to work again, 
while his wife leans over the disorderly table, forgetful of her duties 
in the delight with which the music inspires her. Mr. Kappes is 
learning to knit together two traits for which he has been remark- 
able these several years past. He is allying better the skill at compo- 
sitron and at telling his story directly, which he has practiced in 
crayon illustrations of books, with the tendency to seek realism by a 
brush-work that is more than bold. He is a disciple of Franz Hals, 
as Franz Hals appears in some only of his portraits. It is a question 
whether his negroes and their soiled and slatternly tablecloth, their 
patches and grime, are not rendered too crudely. Not thatone asks 
that they should be less slatternly or less grimy. Neatness and 
order are not habitual with them, and Mr. Kappes is right to render 
that; happy dispositions and an exquisite pleasure and skill in 
music are traits in them, and certainly Mr. Kappes has rendered 
these qualities with capital directness. It isa question of degree, of 
method, and perhaps one that each observer will have to settle for 
himself. 

It would not do to overlook some fine quiet work in grays and 
steel-blues, some careful brush-work in two pictures, by Mr. Ulrich; 
or the dignified and broad painting of a landscape (is it French ?) by 
Mr. Alexander ; or the big scene from Normandy, by Mr. Bridgeman, 
in which peasants are at work ploughing and planting on the slope 
of a cultivated hill. The figures of two stooping women, their backs 
turned tothe observer, are ably drawn and well painted. Mr. 
Bridgeman is no colorist, and no great discoverer of themes. When 
he touches the Orient it is evident that he is looking at it through 
some spectacles not his own. But when he does a scene from real 
life, with the example before him of Millet, Jules Breton and their 
followers, great and small, he is on better ground and freer to be 
himself. It is a fine picture, and may perhaps claim the prize in an 
assemblage where, it must be confessed, it is a somewhat barren 
honor to be first. In the fanciful, delicate, reflective vein of Albert 
Ryder, and with much his method, Mr. Blakelock shows a little 
landscape at sunset, that is very charming in tone. The old cattle- 
painters are either absent or their pictures are insignificant. We 
find the broad grins of the Messrs. Beard on none of the collection. 
Even portraits are few and far between, Mr. Le Clear sending none, 
though Mr. Huntington is represented by two. In truth, on leaving 
the Academy and remembering the number of the pictures exposed, 
one marvels not a little that the memory refuses to recall many with- 
out much pondering. A few recur, but how could all the rest prove 
so evasive? Unfortunately it seems only too likely that these gaps in 
recollection are not filled because of the extreme commonplaceness 
of the pictures that should fill them. 

Whither, one asks one’s self, is the Academy tending? Is it always 
to remain as it is, or will a new generation arise to revamp its worn- 
out reputation? The demands that used to be made, to have the 
spring exhibitions smaller and choicer, were answered by making 
them larger and less fastidious. Is the plan of autumn exhibitions 
a continuation of this policy? or is it intended that two small exhi- 
bitions shall take the place of one great one? It may be that there 
is no settled policy at all in it ; that the special exhibition is nothing 
more than an attempt to compete with other autumn shows. It re- 
mains certain, however, that an organization like the Academy harms 
itself by illiberality far more than others. It can only hope to thrive 
by adapting itself to the changes in art. Its corporate existence can 
only flourish by taking in the young fellows of the profession, who 
show cleverness, in order that they may fill the ranks thinned by 
death and other causes. 





Art Notes. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE still needs about $50,000 to put its proposed 
School of Art on a sound financial bottom. 


One of the most important art publications of the year will be the 
‘History of Ancient Art in Egypt,’ which A. C. Armstrong & Son 
will soon publish, in two volumes, profusely illustrated. A review 
of this work was given in No. 46 of THE CRITIC. 

Mr. Bouton announces a limited number of a ‘ unique’ edition of 
Shakspeare, reprinted verbatim from the folio edition of 1623. The 
illustrations, thirty in number, will be etched from original designs. 
Mr. Bouton has just issued a catalogue of his more important fine- 
art publications. 








The Drama 








Messrs. HARRIGAN AND Hart have met with a rebuff. Their new 
‘Mordecai Lyons,’ is a complete failure. It is trash as vulgar 


play, 
me 9 as dull as ‘The Romany Rye’ and the other mud-rakings of 
our modern stage-scavengers, 


Its collapse is principally due to the 





histrionic vanity of its author. Mr. Edward Harrigan seems to have 
been persuaded that he is capable of enacting serious parts. Conse- 
quently he designed for himself the character of an old Jew, whose 
daughter takes to the stage, gets seduced by a villain, and is roundly 
cursed by her indignant parent. Mr. Harrigan’s curse is indescribably 
dreadful. Never, as the poet sings, 
Never was heard such a terrible curse 
And, what gives rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seems one penny the worse. 


But the fame of Messrs Harrigan and Hart was not made by cursing. 
They have long been doing excellent work for the American stage. 
Without understanding the importance of their undertaking, they have 
been painting the things which men saw, the things which men did. 
They have been unwitting apostles of realism. While the managers of 
more pretentious theatres were floundering about in conventional and 
artificial scenes, the managers of the Theatre Comique were depicting 
the life of the emigrant-ship, the bar-room, and the policy-shop. 
They went through the city with their eyes open; they caught its 
humors ; they saw its comic aspects, which have long been apparent 
to everybody but the playwrights. Hence their success was im- 
mediate ; they had struck a dramatic gold mine, which was practically 
inexhaustible ; and yet, after working out a single vein, they got tired, 
left their bonanza, and moved to the sterile ground of melodrama 
and clap-trap. ‘ 

There is, indeed, one scene in ‘Mordecai Lyons’ the fate of which 
teaches the managers more than a dozen critical homilies. It is a 
scene representing an ‘ English’ chop house, situated in the neighbor- 
hood of one of our New York Theatres. Once the haunt of celebrated 
actors, it is still redolent with their memory and ornamental with their 
portraits. All the loungers of the greenroom still come here to drink 
their toby of ale. There is the sandy-haired, long-whiskered indi- 
vidual in tweeds, who is popularly supposed to be an English swell. 
There is the old stage-door-keeper, who remembers the celebrities of 
the past; who knows them all by their christian names; who has 
arranged Forrest’s wig, and held Charlotte Cushman’s cloak, and 
wiped the paint from the face of ‘ poor old George Fox.’ There is the 
chairman who presides over the musical performance ; and the bar- 
tender and waiter who join in the choruses ; and the cook who mars 
the harmony by leaving her gridiron to complain of the importunity 
of those who ‘want their chop in a hurry.’ All these people are 
sketched from the life, and are, of course, received by the audience 
with liveliest expressions of delight. 

Then the chairman raps and the singers begin their lays. Here, 
again, is one of Messrs. Harrigan and Hart’s secrets, and when 
Mr. Dave Braham, their musical conductor, is in a sprightly vein, 
their play must be very bad if it fails. In‘ Mordecai Lyons’ Mr. Bra- 
ham is at his liveliest, and the songs which are sung in the Victoria 
Shades are already on their travels round the streets. There is a dapper 
youth, in very tight trousers and a jaunty jockey-cap, who relates his 
amorous adventures in the lower part of the town, and who confesses 
that he gives a zest to his courtship by informing the girls that ‘ he 
lives on Murray Hill.’ Perhaps, if the audience were critical, they 
would urge that the beaux of Murray Hill would not wear trousers 
quite so tight, ora jockey-cap quite so jaunty. But on points of 
costume the patrons of the Theatre Comique are indifferent, and 
would rightly look on such on objection as a quibble. Besides, they 
are speedily called to hear the musical reminiscences of the old 
stage-door-keeper, excellently represented by Mr. Gray, who recalls 
the faded glories of ‘the old Bowery Pit.’ Then Mr. Hart, attired 
as a fashionable young Jew, sings of his exploits in Macy’s store, 
where he makes advances to the pretty shop-girls, and whenever he 
grows too pressing is disconcerted by hearing them rap on the counter, 
crying ‘cash, cash, cash.’ Whereupon all the drinkers in the Victo- 
ria Shades bring down their sticks on the tables, and shout, ‘cash, 
cash, cash ;’ and the spectators are in raptures. And, lastly, the 
clock strikes twelve, and the company sing the chimes, and so sing- 
ing, so chiming, link arm in arm and go out into the night. 

Of this brief scene the success was complete. It was one of those 
easy, natural scenes which made the fortune of Dan Mulligan and his 
comrades ; and in it the actors of the Theatre Comique, each of whom 
excels in his line, were quite at home. The rest was melodramatic 
twaddle. We will not vex two honest but misguided young man- 
agers by analyzing its nonsense. They will have to return to their 
own comic domain, and if, as we suspect, Mr. Edward Harrigan 
feels himself unequal to the work of comic authorship, he will do 
well to callin extraneous assistance. Among all the humorists 
who brighten our newspapers, there must surely be some who can 
provide the racy, native fun, of which the Theatre Comique has 
hitherto enjoyed a monopoly. 

Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM has come to the Union Square Theatre 
to introduce the comedies habitually played at the Criterion Theatre 
in London. They are also, it may be observed, comedies which are 
habitually played at the Théatre du Vaudeville and the Théatre du 
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Palais Royal in Paris. They are comedies of the screen-and-cup- 
. hoard type, very familiar in the old farces, quite unworthy of a place 
on the modern stage. They owe their prolonged existence to the 
sterility of French dramatists and the pruriency of French audi- 
ences. They deal invariably with the misadventures of a husband 
who, by reason of his gallantries, is driven into ludicrous perplexi- 
ties with his wife. Once or twice this theme might prove amusing. 
In ‘La Boule’ it almost reached the dignity of wit. In ‘ Divorgons’ 
it was nearly elevated to the grade of satire. But to hash it up time 
after time, to present the same old risky jokes, the same old vulgar 
situations, excites the contempt evoked by the sight of a snuffy old 
gentleman, with bleared eye and palsied hand, repeating during 
half a century to his acquaintauces some lewd story which he heard 
in his youth. 

Thus it is not worth while to trace the origin of Mr. Wyndham’s 
new play, ‘Fourteen Days.’ M. Gondinet, who wrote the French 
version, has become a mere hack. All the promise of his youth is 
flown, and he is content to manufacture comedies of intrigue. In 
the present instance he has taken ‘ Le Réveillon’ for his model, just 
as the authors of ‘ Le Réveillon’ (best known to the public as Jo- 
hann Strauss’s ‘ Fledermaus’) chose every line of their material from 
earlier playrights. In having his work wrought into English, he 
has had the advantage of Mr. H. J. Byron’s humorous and skilful 
pen; and as nothing but the dialogue has been altered, he is pre- 
sented to the public in the fairest light possible. Moreover, the 
company of the Criterion Theatre is a very able, bustling, and lively 
company. Mr, Wyndham, who leads it, is most energetic. His 
tule is the rule of Young Rapid. He‘ keeps moving.’ He upsets 
tables, banjoes, chairs, throws bouquets about the floor, gesticulates, 
slams the door, goes in and out like an express train. He has not 
the repose of Adolphe Dupuis, who created the part; he has not 
the butterfly lightness of Charles Mathews. But he sees that the 
action never flags, and his company emulate his activity. One of 
them, Mr. Giddens, is an actor of true comic force, which is invari- 
ably quiet. The rest are content to ‘keep moving.’ 

Mr, Peregrine Porter, an independent gentleman, goes with his 
friend, Mr. Brummels, a hoary libertine, to a fashionable restaurant. 
Near him is seated Juanita, a Spaniard fair but frail. He pays her 
bill, accompanies her to the theatre, and is just showing her into a 
cab when a policeman tries to stop him, is knocked down for his 
pains, and Juanita drives off with Porter’s portmonnaie, containing 
a portrait of his wife. Porter is sentenced to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment for his assault on the policeman. Telling his wife that he is 
going to spend a fortnight in Italy, he departs disconsolately to 
serve his time in jail. The governor of the jail, Mr. Claude Dela- 
field, is a singular being, of zsthetic tastes. e paints the beauties 
of the day, and among them, copying a photograph found on 
the mantelpiece ofhis mistress, Juanita, he has painted the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Porter. Glibson,a smart young barrister, reveals to him 
that Mrs. Porter’s husband is locked up as ‘Number 28’. Glib- 
son then dons prison attire in order that he may be confined with 
Porter and obtain the promise of his sister-in-law’s hand, and 
Delafield goes off to woo the wife. But a new governor arrives ; 
‘Number 28’ is ordered off to his cell ; and the hapless Glibson is 
locked up in spite of his protests that he is not a prisoner. The 
fourteen days expire. Glibson, more dead than alive, comes with a 
story that he has met Porter in Venice. Spoonbill, a rival suitor for 
the sister-in-law’s hand, who has been chasing Porter through Italy, 
is primed with a story thathe has met him in Rome. Porter him- 
self has been diligently studying Italian. He has also been studying 
the play of ‘Used Up’, and coolly plagiarizes Sir Charles Cold- 
stream’s remark that he has looked into Vesuvius and ‘there is 
. nothingin it’. It is only by chance that his wife finally learns in 
what seclusion he has spent his fortnight. And that isall. It is 


not bad of its kind ; it keeps people laughing, and mirth is a merit in - 


these days. But why should Mr. Wyndham cross the ocean in 
order to present a flimsy French farce ? 








Music 








“Rip Van Winkle,” at the Standard. 


Mr. D’OyLy CARTE—to whom we owe the production here of 
‘ Pinafore’, ‘ Patience’ and ‘ The Pirates’—has not been very suc- 
cessful with his more recent importations. ‘Claude Duval’ and 
‘Les Manteaux Noirs’ won only a mild succes d’ estime, while ‘ The 
Vicar of Bray,’ after one week’s trial at the Fifth Avenue, came to 
an inglorious conclusion. It is probable that Mr. Carte’s last pro- 
duction at the Standard Theatre—an English version of Planquette’s 
‘Rip Van Winkle ’—will meet much the same fate. The libretto 
is founded upon Irving’s celebrated romance, which Mr. Jefferson 
has made familiar wherever English is spoken. It was first adapted 


for M. Planquette by Meilhac, the author of ‘ Frou-frou’, and of the 
librettos of several of Offenbach’s best-known operas—‘ La Belle 





Héléne’, ‘ La Vie Parisienne’, ‘LaGrande Duchesse’, etc. It was 
then arranged for English performance by Mr. Furnie, and received 
a finishing touch from Dion Boucicault. Whatever may be the 
merits of the French book, the version presented at the Standard 
is slow, uninteresting, and often vulgar. The introduction of local 
political allusions, and the caricatures of well-known New York 
public persons, bring it down to the level of an ordinary burlesque. 

A new operetta by Planquette, the author of ‘Les Cloches de 
Corneville,’ which is one of the prettiest of all recent comic operas, 
excited a great deal of interest among the lovers of that class of 
music. Their disappointment was all the greater, when it turned out 
that the music of ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ was quite in keeping with the 
libretto. There are a few bright, tuneful numbers (taken directly 
from the composer’s earlier work), but as a whole the piece is 
lacking in pleasing melodies, and the orchestration is of the most 
ordinary character. The opera has been put on the stage in very 
handsome style. The scenery and the costumes are exceedingly 
picturesque, and the cast is by no means without merit. 


The Italian Opera. 

Tuus far the present season of Italian Opera has been less inter- 
esting than any we have had since Mr. Mapleson first came to this 
country. The poverty of his repertoire and the insufficiency of his 
cast are most pointedly illustrated by the fact that, at nine perform- 
ances, one opera, ‘ William Tell,’ has been given four times, and 
another twice, while three others were so badly done—came so near 
to absolute failure, indeed—that even Mr. Mapleson dared not put 
them on again without some improvement in the cast.——Of the new 
artists whom Mr. Mapleson has introduced, only one deserves par- 
ticular mention, and that is M. Mierzwinski, the Polish tenor, who 
is a dramatic singer of very high rank. He has as yet only appeared 
in one part—Arnoldo, in ‘ William Tell’—one of the most difficult and 
exacting ever written for the operatic stage. His voice is a heroic 
tenor, of great compass and the purest “imdre. He sings the upper 
C-sharp, in the famous duo with Tell, *O Mathilde,’ with perfect 
ease and flawless intonation. His high notes are as bright and clear 
as those of a clarion, while the middle and lower registers are soft 
and of sympathetic quality. He is, moreover, of imposing appear- 
ance, and an accomplished actor.—-Mme. Savio—who made her 
début in ‘Lucrezia Borgia’—has a very pleasant and well-trained 
little soprano voice; but she is a cold and conventional actress, 
and wholly unfit to fill the great dramatic parts for which she has 
been cast. M. Durat, a French éasso profundo, has a fine, powerful 
voice, but he knows so little what to do with it, and is such an 
awkward and uninteresting actor, that he is hardly worth consider- 
ing. Of Mme. Harris-Zagury’s incapacity to fill leading parts we 
have spoken already. Whether or no Madame Patti can save the 
season remains to be seen. 


Grove’s Musical Dictionary.* 

Dr. Grove’s elaborate ‘ Dictionary of Musicand Musicians’ is ap- 
proaching completion. A double number (Parts XV. and XVI), 
just published, brings the work down to the word Sketch. It 
contains several important articles. The elaborate biographical 
sketches of Schumann and Schubert, the masters of the romantic 
school, will give much interesting information to English readers 
who may happen to be unfamiliar with the comprehensive German 
biographies of these two composers,—of Schubert by Kreissle Von 
Hellborn, and of Schumann by his contemporary and friend, Wasil- 
jewski. Dr. Grove has been known for many years as one of the 
most enthusiastic of Schubert’s admirers, and also as a devoted stu- 
dent of the life and works of the great Viennese composer. Ever 
since Schumann, by a mere accident, discovered, in a dusty closet 
in Vienna, one of the greatest orchestral compositions ever written— 
Schubert’s Symphony in C-major,—the belief has been spreading 
that there are in existence numerous manuscripts by the same com- 
poser, which have never seen the light since his death. Dr. Grove 
was so lucky as to discover some most interesting novelties, which 
were produced through his influence at the Crystal Palace concerts. 
His description of his search for further artistic remains does much 
to enliven his article on Schubert in this number of the Dictionary. 
The alphabetical list of the composer’s five or six hundred songs, 
and the chronological table of all his works, will be of great service 
to students and amateurs. The article on Schumann is of equal 
length and interest, and it is followed by a sketch of the brilliant 
career of his wife, Clara, w¢e Wieck. Of the strictly musical articles, 
that on Schools of Composition, by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, is the most 
important. Indeed, it contains, in acomparatively short space (a lit- 
tle over fifty pages), an account of the art of musical composition 
from the earliest period down to the.present day. The author as- 
sumes thirty-five distinct: schools. The above-named articles {fill 
considerably more than one half of the entire number, 





of Music and Musicians. ‘arts XV. and XVI.) ByG Grov. 
London and New York ; Ma ities 


* Dictionary 
D.C.L. $1.25. acmillan & Co. 








